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IMPORTANT NEW PURCHASE. 


BICKERS & SON beg to announce that they have just purchased copies 
of the following Books, which they now offer at VERY GREATLY REDUCED 
rates. The stock is limited, and the prices will soon be raised. 


fad. | £8. £. 8. d. 
Morris’ 's History of British Birds, With © “Pines's Rambles in Search of Wild 

660 joured Pilates. 6 vols. imp. 8vo. .. 30 FLOWERS, and HOW to DISTINGUISH THEM. 

076 With 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Woodcuts 0 4 6 


Morris's Natural History of the Nests Maund’s Botanic Garden. Consisting 
330 = EGGS of a — irae of highly finished Figures of Hardy Ornamental 
3 ates, 3 vols. imperial 8vo Fiowering Piants cultivated in Great Britain, with 
their Names, Orders, History, 
Morris’ 8 History of British Butterflies. Physiological Observations ew ition t 

110 72Coloured Piates, giving 329 Figures . 12120 postal Ove. 2 


is’ ural Bri Wooster’s Alpine Plants. Two Series. 


660 Coloured Specimens. ‘vols. imperialSvo. .. 210 0 ou 

Bentham’s Handbook of the British 

Bree’s History of the Birds of Europe. FLORA. A Description of the Flowering Piants and 
With 238 Bese. owe Indigenous to, or Naturalized in, the British 


55 0 imperiaigvo. . Isies, for the Use of Beginners and a Ful 
310 0 of Tiustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. scarce ee 218 


Couch’s History of the Fishes of the Adams's Nests and Eggs of Familiar | 


BRITISH ISLANDS. 0 5 0 BLKDS. Coloured Piates. Crown 8yo. 


440 4 vols. imperial .. 
Birds of Europe. 8 vols. Ato. 
Lowe's Natural History of British and Dresser's 
EXOTIC PEKNS. With Coloured Plates. 8 vols. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe. 5 vols, 
morocco, gilt edg: 
Lowe's Bateral Histe ineuded * Original Copy in splendid condition. 


Weabeve. 72 Coloured Elliott’ s Monograph of the Tetraonida, 


Lowe's Bea or GROUSE FAMILY. With 
8 utiful- Taaved Plante. ‘With 4 Parts folio, original boards 990 


60 Coloured Plates 
Elliott's Monograph of the Phasianide. 
Hibberd's New and Rare Beautiful- or Family of 08 me. With 84 magnificent 
LEBAVED PLANTS. With 54 Coloured Plates ory Coloured Piates. 6 Parts, folio, original boards + BO 


Greene’s Parrots Elliott’s Monograph of the Paradiseide, 
Notes by the Hon iN. or Birds of Paradise. With sor a Plates. 


117 6 beautiful Piates. ae 7 Parts, folio, original boards + 0 


All Books in General Literature supplied at 3d. in the Shilling discount; Legal and 
Medical Books at Twenty per cent. Orders by post receive prompt attention. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Large 8vo. 988 pages, 21. 2s. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN COINS, REPUBLICAN and 


IMPERIAL. Commenced late SETH WILLIAM STEVENSON, F. Member of the 
London, and completed by FREDERIC W. MADDEN, M B.A.5., Member of the eng pew of 
of on Wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, 


With 86 Illustrations, feap. 4to. 15s. 


The BOOK of SUNDIALS. Com mpiled by the late Mrs. Atrrep Garry, 


New and Enlarged Edition, oe wy H. K, F. GA and E. LLOYD. Containing 738 yy Fy Descriptions 
of Ancient and Remarkable Dials without Mottoes. Also an Appendix on the Construction of Dials by WIGHAM 
RICHARDSON. 
“ The late Mrs. Gatty’s charming volame is a gallery of pleasant pictures and quaint devices, as well as a storehouse of 
curious information.” —Saturday Review. 
“« Tt is seldom indeed that archwology is made so charming and suggestive a study as it becomes in this handsome volume.” 


Now ready, feap. 4to. 11. 1s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE. Vol. Il. In 
. scene — Profusely illustrated with Copper-Plates, Etchings, and Engravings. By ERNEST LAW, BA. 
Barrister a 
“Tt is scarcely possible to praise too dichly the skill and industry which Mr. Law has given to his task......The 
narrative has all the ofa "—Graphie. 
Vol. I. In FUDCs TIMES Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and 
Plans. 5s. 


‘*It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research and recital as this volume aoe -* 


Large post Svo. 6s. 


CHRONICLE of KING HENRY VIII. of ENGLAND: being « 


Contemporary Record of some of the Principal Events of the Reigns of Henry VII[. and Edward VI. Written in Spanish 
by an Unknown Hand. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by Msjor MARTIN A. SHARP HUME. 


“This is one of a class of books which is by no means so large as we could wish. It is a contemporary account of an 
interesting period of history, given by a ‘man in the street.’”—Saturday Review. 

“ We have here a highly valuable narrative at first hand of many a scene which is familiar to every one as a fact in history, 
but is seldom realized from the description of an actual observer......We trust that we have sufficiently in the general 
character of this little volume, and the real interest of its contents, to induce our readers to make acquaintance with it for 
—Atheneum. 

** The publication of this quaint and valuable \emeneen of a Spanish eye-witness of many of the deeds he describes isa 
boon to the historical student.’’— Notes and Queries. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
L. ANNAEUS SENECA.—MINOR DIALOGUES, together with the 


on Cl y. Translated by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s. 


** English readers cannot have a better guide than Mr. Stewart.”— Spectator, 
** A valuable addition to the series in which it appears.” —Scotsman, 


Just published, Vol. IV., containing Additional Notes and References, and completing the Work, 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacos Grimm. Translated from 
the Fourth Edition, with Notes and JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. Demy 8vo. 4 vols. 3!. 88. ; 
separately, Vols. I.-III., 15s. each ; Vol. 

“ Long ago as it is since the ‘ Teutonic M - appeared, it is still the best single book on the subject; nor is it ever 
likely to be ever wholly superseded."’"— Academ 
“ The best extant introduction to the studies of a and folk-lore. A handbook for travellers abroad and observers 
at heme." "—Mr. F. York Poweut in the Academ 
“These three volumes are a store of curious "— Spectator. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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Rotes, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
In correspondence with the recent cheap editions 
of the works of Carlyle and Macaulay, were it not 
well that some enterprising publisher should issue 
& cheap, popular, and portable edition of the com- 
plete works of our third greatest literary English- 
man of the nineteenth century, Thomas de Quincey ? 
Such an edition could be thus divided to great ad- 


vantage :— 

1 he autobiographical papers, including the 
‘Opium-Eater’ and ‘Sketches,’ which section 
would in itself be a rich mine of literary wealth 
information. 

¢ lives, critical and biographical, comprising, 
of course, the brilliant essays on Ghakuapeme, Dr 

, and Goethe, 

3. The philosophical and critical articles, trans- 
lations from Kant, propositions on education, the 
dashing attacks on ‘ Bible Idolatry,’ Goethe, Plato, 
tnd Josephus, together with a variety of other dis- 
quisitions, all of them interesting in themselves 
tad conducted throughout with a closeness and 
mbtlety of thought, profundity of insight, and 
lncidity of expression such as few writers save De 
Quincey have ever d, and always illumi- 


mated with a rich, trenchant humour peculiarly his 


4. The imaginati : 
oh per and humorous pieces, So 


said with perfect justice in praise 


of these productions that further eulogy is needless. 
In those sumptuous brain-pictures which constitute 
the imaginative faculty, in that lofty flight which 
leaving the baser regions of the earth, soars amid 
the ideal and the ethereal, in that existence which 
takes its being from the “ insubstantial pageant” 
of the untangible-zsthetic, De Quincey is unrivalled. 

In calling attention to De Quincey’s works a 
word or two of criticism on them may not be out 
of place. Of the much that has since his death 
been written of him nothing is worthier of survival 
than that brief word of the Blackwood reviewer, 
“De Quincey’s logic cuts like a razor and his 
imagination flames like a furnace.” Much else 
that has been written of the “Opium-Eater” is 
weak and transient, a singular lack of moral insight 
has beset all his historiographers, and yet no man 
ever stood more in need of a kindly, penetrative, 
and sympathetic criticism. We have space only to 
look at his literary character, to note the fact that 
his strength lies in the manner in which he com- 
bined literature and philosophy. De Quincey was 
collectively the greatest classical scholar, analytic 
thinker, logician, and idealist produced by Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century, and his match- 
less art in uniting these functions and formi 
from them a concrete whole was the foundation o 
his greatness. His style is built upon the Greek. 
His works are models of classic purity, and dis- 
play an exquisite depth and tenderness. His mode 
of thinking and reasoning and his method of ex- 

ressing his thoughts is not so intensely English, 
bat his dictation is purer, more classical, and 
scholarly than that of Macaulay. Macaulay’s style, 
graphic and brilliant though it be, is, nevertheless, 
somewhat coarse and parliamentary ; it savours 
rather of the forum than the study. Macaulay had, 
perhaps, the more capacious, but De Quincey the 
more profound intellect. De Quincey and Carlyle 
are far less fluent, but much more thoughtful 
writers than Macaulay; it is doubtful, in fact, 
which of the two was the better thinker. De Quin- 
cey is certainly the closer, more patient, and more 
subtle ; but Carlyle the more earnest, vigorous, and 
original. In scholarly diction, criticism, analytic 
thought, and curious information De Quincey ex- 
celled both Macaulay and Carlyle. He was a richer 
intuitive thinker than Macaulay, but was inferior 
to him in the knowledge of politics, general history, 
and miscellaneous literature; nor was he gifted with 
Macaulay’s unrivalled power of inductive and ana- 
logous reasoning, or that forensic skill in bringing 
one fact forward to prove and demonstrate another, 
which is done with such matchless effect in the 
essays on ‘ Bacon,’ ‘ Milton,’ and ‘The Civil Dis- 
abilities of the Jews’; his skill, as we have shown, 
lay in an altogether different department. 

To say that a mountain is less than Chimbarazo 
or a river shorter than the Amazon is, we conceive, 
faint censure. To say that De Quincey is in moral 
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force, literary strength, intuitive fecundity, and 
general completeness not so great as Thomas Car- 
lyle is surely no very severe animadversion. The 
mission of Carlyle was such as devolves upon 
any man rarely in the long roll of centuries ; the 
mission of De Quincey is such as any highly-cul- 
tured age must inevitably produce. The mission 
of Carlyle was to reveal the infinite, to dispel the 
clouds which environ and benarrow human vision, 
to awaken us to those eternal realities which we 
are so liable to overlook, and to invigorate the life- 
purposes of mankind. The mission of De Quincey 
was to embody that excellence peculiar to litera- 
ture and philosophy, to criticize, systemize, create, 
instruct the intellect, convince the reason, and feed 
the imagination, A noble mission, but not the 
noblest ! C. C. Dove. 
Armley. 


PRECIOUS METALS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 


With reference to the above, allow me to add 
the following, which I have just come across in the 
shape of a note from Campbell’s ‘Surrey,’ 1774, i. 
184 


“There is a mine at Consumblock (Cardiganshire) 
with which it is believed both the Saxons and Romans 
were acquainted, and from which silver was procured, 
In Queen Elizabeth's reign some Germans began fresh 
researches, and a man of Great Reputation and high 
favour with her, one Mr, Smith, who, from his taking 
the Customs to farm, has been known to posterity by the 
name of ‘Customer Smith,’ wrought these mines with 
effect; and at a great expence sent the silver that was 
drawn out of them to the Tower of London to be coined, 
After him came the famous Sir Hugh Myddelton, who 
farmed them from the Society of Royal Mines for an 
annual rent of 400/. He was so fortunate as to make 
2,000/. a month, and acquirei here in a short space the 
greatest part of that vast wealth which he buried in the 
project of bringing the New River to London. Upon his 
demise Sir T, Godolphin and Thomas Bushel, Esq., 
undertook the working of these mines, and King Charles 
I. gave them leave to set up a mint at Aberystwith, where 
they coined shillings and crowns marked with the ostrich 
feathers...... At some seasons they have Pe forty 
ounces of pure silver for every Tun [sic] of metal from 
this ore.” 

As more than once Sir Hugh Myddelton’s con- 
nexion with these mines and his success with them 
has been called in question, a few closer — 
respecting them from local sources may be service- 
able. Campbell’s Consumblock is really the Welsh 
Cwmsymlog, one of a large group of argentiferous 
lead mines which have long been worked in the 
Aberystwith district of Cardiganshire. In 1563 
letters patent were granted to Thomas Thurland 
and Daniel Houghsetter, two Germans, giving 
them powers to work “all the mines royal of gold, 
silver, copper, and quicksilver” within specified 
counties of England and the principality of Wales; 
and in 1567 these letters patent became the ground- 
work of a corporation entitled the Society for the 


Mines Royal. Under this society Houghsetter was 
deputy-governor and Thurland first assistant, The 
Cardiganshire mines were first worked for the 
benefit of the society. Sir Hugh Myddelton after. 
wards rented them as above, realizing the hand- 
some monthly return of 2,000/. from Cwmsymlog 
mine alone. They were next leased to Sir Francis 
Godolphin and Thomas Bushel, Esq., the latter 


said to have been “‘a favourite servant” of Bacon; , 


and it was then that Charles I., in 1637, granted 
the licence to coin silver at Aberystwith, and 
“pennies, twopences, sixpences, shillings, and 
half-crowns” were so coined, stamped as before 
stated. Whether Bushel did as well with the 
mines as Sir Hugh Myddelton or not, he is found 
afterwards supplying the king with 40,000l. towards 
the payment of troops, and is reported at his own 
expense to have “clothed the whole army”; be- 
sides which Fuller says he 

“converted the mattocks of his miners into spears, and 
their shovels into shields, formed them into a regiment, 
and commanded them in person in defence of a cause too 
desperate for recovery.” 

After the Restoration the mines became the 
~~ of another company, of which Sir John 

ettus was a member, and he says :— 

“These are the chief which produce silver now in 
working, though not effectually, and by negligence 
therein we lose a million of money a year.’ 

In 1690 a very rich mine was discovered just 
under the surface at Bwlch-esgair-hyr, the property 
of Sir Carbery Pryse, and in course of a legal dis- 
pute, tried in Westminster Hall, the patentees 
produced proof that the lead of the mine contained 
silver to the amount of from 48 oz. to 60 oz. troy 
to every ton. This mine it was that procured the 
celebrated Act of 6 William and Mary, entitled 
‘An Act to prevent Disputes and Controversies 
concerning Royal Mines,’ which vested minerals 
in the proprietors of the soil, reserving the right of 
pre-emption to the Crown at fixed rates, The 
mines appear to have flourished till about 1744. 
In 1800 Sir Thomas Bonsall, of Derbyshire, worked 
the mines of Cwmystwith, Grogwinion, and 
Eirin, realizing a large fortune, and employing “on 
an average 150 men.” 

That there was, and still is, ample scope for work 
is shown by the fact that one of the Cardiganshire 
veins in the Bronfloyd mine at one time yielded its 
lead and silver for a width of 60 ft., and anothe 
vein (the Frognoch) is reported as “ charged with 
metal to a width of 120 ft.”; added to which al 
these Cardiganshire mines are embedded in the 
Cambrian slate formation, which, according @ 
eminent geologists, attains the extraordinaty 
thickness of 20,000 ft., thus rendering the “ prot 
pect” next to inexhaustible. 

The Cwmsymlog mine is now worked under the 


name of the East Darren, and the Cwmystwith, 
also still worked, produced a half century since fr 
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Mr. Lewis Pagh, its then owner, some 11,0001. a 


he continual reference is made in past accounts 


of the mines as to what might result from 
better or more systematic working in producing 
the precious metals, this particular field seems, in 
addition to those before mentioned, to be one in 
which improved plant and methods of extracting 
the ore will for some time to come give a very 
satisfactory output. 

In the similar slate formation at Snowdon and 
in its vicinity gold veins are continually cropping 
up, and many years since a very fine specimen was 

iven me by one of the “‘guides” there in return 
some slight service rendered to him. This speci- 
men ultimately went to a friend in South Africa. 

May I close this note with a query or queries? 
What more is known about “Customer Smith,” 
the date and cause of discontinuance of “ the farm- 
ing of Customs,” “the Aberystwith Mint,” and the 
“ostrich feather” coinage ? 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

P.S.—Since the above was written gold is re- 
ported to have turned up in the rocks near Tor- 
quay. To what extent it is likely to be found 

oes not seem to be satisfactorily decided ; but at 
all events vigorous prospecting is going on, and, 
from all accounts, the local authorities are inter- 
esting themselves in the matter. Possibly some 
aaa, may be able to furnish closer 


Taz Preservation AND RESTORATION OF 
Booxpinpincs.—Being a great advo- 
cate for the conservation of all that origin- 
ally belonged to a book, I view with great 
suspicion rebinding; for if a volume can in any 
way be preserved in its original state with 
safety, it is most desirable, though there are 
cases in which it may be hardly possible to patch, 
or even to protect. Such being the case, it is a 
matter for consideration whether the binding should 
be a replica of the old (sometimes an impossibility, 
the tools being wanting) or a work of our period. 
For old books, and particularly black-letter books, 
there seems something inharmonious in morocco 
and gay gilding—for instance, to see a Caxton in 
& gros grain morocco with a dentelle border seems 
inharmonious—vellum, calf, or pigskin being the 
most appropriate. 

‘ Having some few years since rescued a copy of 
Britton’s Laws,’a book imprinted by Redmond 
in —: from a fireplace, in which it had been 

as unworthy of being catalogued for sale, I 
found the book in its original binding, which was 
of sheepskin or calf, but so ragged that I deemed 


rebinding necessary, though the book itself was 
perfect and the sewing intact. For the benefit of 
others who love old tomes I will recount what I 


care to preserve all possible. 


Having taken the book to pieces myself with 
scrupulous care, I placed the same in the hands of 
Mr. Zaehnsdorf, the bookbinder, who kindly car- 
ried out all my instructions, as I find by a note I 
— appended in the volume, which is as fol- 
ows :— 

* May 1, 1885.--In rebinding this volume the old style 

of the original work bas been followed, a sample of the 
former cover being inlaid within the end board. The 
book was sewn (as now) upon four leathern bands, and 
bound in brown calfskin, with flaxen bands to tie or to 
pass over a little ball and thus to clasp it.” 
The enclosed four printed leaves (part of a Latin 
psalter) having been used as “end papers,” sewn 
upon vellum slips, and covered with MSS. of an 
earlier date, all of which are carefully preserved, 
and bound up herewith, the utilization of the 
printed pages of another book as end papers for 
a durable binding indicating an economy hardly 
to have been expected. The ancient pasteboard 
covers were much worm-eaten, but the book it- 
self, happily, is but little injured. 

The book is black letter, and having noted that 
it was unpaged—as was at that date usual—I care- 
fully collated it by the signatures of the sheets, and 
made a drawing of the water-mark in the paper 
(a hand and flower). The book has been cut; but, 
curiously, on signature P P 3 it will be found that 
a leaf has been turned down, as it has remained 
for 306 years, and this when laid out shows the 
exact size of the original paper on which the book 
is printed, with its virgin “deckle” intact, the 
water-mark indicating it to be an octavo. The 
book had been decorated with a renaissance 
‘* blind roll,” and was lettered in ink upon the 
fore edge leaves, as books were titled prior to the 
use of gold upon the leather backs. Thus, on 
the shelves of an ancient library the leather bind- 
ings stood with their fore-edges to the front and 
the vellum bindings with their backs out, all the 
titles being done in ink. The tome being of 
value, I enclose it in a slip-case, simply lettered 
“ Britton, 1530.” Luxe Limver, F.S.A. 


Tae PartiaMENT oF 1491-2.—It is well known 
that the returns to all the Parliaments between the 
17 Edward IV. (1478) and 1 Edward VI. (1547) 
are—with the exception of a few fragments towards 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII.—totally lost. 
This hiatus in our parliamentary annals is greatly 
to be regretted ; the more so because of the inter- 
esting and critical period embraced within it. A 
list of the Parliament 21 Henry VIII. (1529 to 
1536), found among Lord Denbigh’s papers, and 
printed in the Blue Book Returns, fortunately 
supplies the names of the members who formed 
that historically important assembly ; at all eventr, 
at its earliest stage. And still more recently, the 
discovery of the greater part of the returns to 
Henry VIII.’s last Parliament (1545-7) leads to 
the slight hope that there may yet be found, in 
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some out-of-the-way hole and corner, some portion 
of the missing documents bearing upon the earlier 
Tudor assemblies. 

As an instalment towards filling up this break 
in our Parliamentary chronology, the existence 
among the MS. treasures of the British Museum 
of a list of the members constituting the Parlia- 
ment of 1491-2 is of considerable interest. Not 
only is it the only Parliament of Henry VII. which 
so far has been thus brought to light, but coming 
nearly midway between 1478 and 1529, it is the 
more valuable, The Parliament to which it refers 
was the fourth Parliament of the king’s reign. It 
was summoned to meet at Westminster on Oct. 17, 
1491, had two sessions—from Oct. 17 to Nov. 4, 
and from Jan. 20 to March 5, 1492, ye 
on which last-mentioned date it was dissolved. 
The Speaker was the afterwards notorious Richard 
Empson, who sat as knight for the shire of North- 
ampton. The total number of members returned 
was 294; namely, 74 knights, representing 37 
shires, and 224 citizens and burgesses. This total 
is much the same, and the constituencies nearly 
identical with those in Edward IV.’s Parliaments. 
The list is drawn up in the following order. First, 
the counties, beginning with the most northerly, 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and ending 
with Devonshire and Cornwall. Then follow the 
important cities or towns of London, Bristol, York, 
Coventry, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Norwich ; 
next the seven Cinque Ports; and, finally, the 
remainder of the cities and boroughs, in much the 
same order as the counties, commencing with Car- 
lisle and Appleby, and ending with Truro and 
Danhevid. 

One return to this Parliament seems to call for 
especial note. Ely city sent two representatives in 
John Tygo and Thomas Carter. This upsets the 
belief heretofore held that no member has been 
sent to Parliament by this city since the time of 
Edward I. To the first Parliament of which we 
have returns—that of 1295—Ely elected two mem- 
bers, and once afterwards, in 27 Edward iII. 
(1353), was summoned to send representatives, but 
made no response. From that date no further 
summons or return is on record ; and as it is cer- 
tain that none was made in 1478 nor afterwards 
to the Parliament of 1529, it is clear that Ely’s 
restoration to parliamentary honours must have 
been temporary only. 

I may add that the following were elected in 
1491 for Middlesex and the two metropolitan con- 
stituencies, Middlesex: Sir John Rysley, Knt.; 
Sir Thomas Lovell, Knt. London: Robert Tate, 
William Coyell, Nicholas Alwyn, Thomas Bullys- 
don. Southwark: John Kyrton, William Yonge. 


W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Gams.ine at Tennis.—An odd blunder occurs 
in an article on ‘Gambling’ in the Quarterly Re- 


view for March, p. 140, where the following pas. 


sage appears: “ Henri III. gambled at tennis, g 
game which in late times has been absolutely free 
from such a reproach.” Now, the statement that 
Henri III. gambled at tennis is, of course, absurd: 
for that feeble, frivolous, and corrupt prince never 
played any manly game at all, least of all tennis, 
The writer of the article has been led into this 
blunder by quoting Brantéme at second hand 
through A. Steinmetz. The reference should be 
to HenriII. As to modern gambling at tennis, the 
accuracy of the statement made by the writer of 
the article depends on the signification of the term 
gambling. By this many people would understand 
the act of betting at all on the result of a game 
or match, or on any other doubtful issue, Others, 
again, would say that it meant “‘ playing extra- 
vagantly for money,” as Johnson defined it. But 
then, what does “extravagantly” mean? That 
which is an extravagance on the part of a poor 
man is not such when done by a millionaire, who 
can afford to bet and lose 100/., while his neigh- 
bour may be intensely chagrined at the loss of a 
single sovereign. The only safe course, if one bets 
at all, is to bet within one’s means, as said George 
Herbert, — 

Play not for gain, but sport ; who plays for more 

Than he can loze with pleasure, stakes his heart ; 
though sterner moralists will say, Bet not at all. 
Thus, in my experience of tennis, I have seen most 
men play for a shilling or two, or a crown ; many 
for a pound, or more, on each set. I have known 
101. frequently betted on a set, or match ; and in 
Paris as much as twenty, fifty, a hundred louis, 
and more, depending on the result of a match, and 
nearly as much sometimes in English tennis-courts. 
Indeed, unless I am much mistaken, I remembera 
match for 251. being played in 1880, within the 
knowledge of the writer of the article in the 
Quarterly Review. Whether this be “ extrava- 
gant playing for money” or not, depends, to my 
mind, on the circumstances of each case ; but few 
people, I think, would contend that it was not 
“ gambling, within the meaning of the Act.” 

JuLIAN MarsHALL. 


Brez.—This quasi-singular of breeze, a gadfly, 
as though from a plural brees, is noticed b 
Murray, but his only reference is to Adam Little 
ton’s ‘Lat, Dict.” which gives, “A bree, asilus, 
tabanus.” The word, so spelt, occurs in W. 
Whately’s treatise, ‘God’s Husbandry,’ 1619, 1 
p. 68 :— 

“Por the h rite, his greatest devotion (vnlesse it 
be when (like doth the beast) 
doth pricke him forward) is in duties that may be, 
are done with a witnesse.” 

As Littleton was a native of Hales Owen, and 
Whately of Banbury, perhaps this form of the word 
may be considered to have been dialectical in the 
West Midland counties. But there seems to have 
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been another dialectical form, brye, for which an 
authority is quoted in the ‘ New Dict.,’ or brie, as 
given in Morell’s Ainsworth. The edition of this 
work before me—the eighth, 1808—reads thus: 
“A brize [gad-bee], a breese, a brie, or beer, A. 
Asilus, tabanus *Aestrus.” No doubt beer is a 
misprint for bree. These forms of the word were 
clearly not obsolete in the seventeenth century. 
Do they survive anywhere now? ©. Deeps. 


Conripe.—Scott’s use of ‘‘ confide,” in this 
sentence from a letter to Southey, in 1807 (‘ Life,’ 
ii, 128), is noteworthy : “‘I grieve that you have 
renounced the harp; but still I confide, that, 
having often touched it so much to the delight of 
the hearers, you will return to it again.” One is 
reminded of Adam’s address to Eve on the approach 
of Michael (‘ Par. Lost,’ xi. 226-37):— 

One of the Heav'’nly host, and by his gait, 
None of the meanest, some great Potentate 
Or of the Thrones above, such majesty 

Invests him coming, yet not terrible, 

That I should fear, nor sociably mild, 

Like Raphael, that I should much confide, &c. 

At the date of his letter to Southey, Scott was 
busy with his edition of Dryden, and his diction— 
as variously seen in ‘ Marmion,’ which belongs to 
the same period—shows traces of seventeenth 
century influence. Further instances of this use of 
confide by modern authors would be important and 
interesting. Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Execution or Cuarters.—The Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, in his ‘ History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain,’ 1881, vo). i. p. 203, has the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Thus in a charter written before the high altar of 
St. Peter, in the city of Winchester, in 855, King Ethel- 
wulf requires, in return for his benefactions, that all the 
brethren and sisters of Winchester and Shireburn every 
week, on Wednesiay, in each of their churches shall 
sing fifty psalms, and each priest shall say two masses, 
one for the king and another for his generals or nobles 
(ducibus), for their good estate and pardon of their sins,” 
A question arises here. Mr. Bridgett speaks of 
the charter as being “ written before the high altar 
of St. Peter.” Would it not be better to change 
the words here, and to say “signed,” or “exe- 
cuted,” or “sealed” before the saint’s altar? It is 
bat natural to expect that a document of this kind 

be executed before the altar, but it is ex- 

tremely unlikely that the whole of the document 

should be written, that is, prepared for execution, 
K. P. D. E. 


AND LicuT.”—This is a meaning- 
expression unless we know the context. It 
may, therefore, be useful to give it. In Swift's 
Battle of the Books’ there is a dispute between a 
spider and a bee. Afterwards Alsop takes up the 
cause of ancient authors, whom he likens to bees, 
and says that “instead of dirt and poison [such 


as are collected by modern authors or spiders] we 
have rather chose tsic] to fill our hives with honey 
and waz, thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and light.” 
Water W. Sxzar. 


Rererences TO SHAKSPEARE AND CHAUCER.— 
I find the following references to Shakspere and 
Chaucer in a book entitled “Caroloiades Redivivus ; 
or, the War and Revolutions in the Time of K. 
Charles the First. An Heroick Poem. By a 
Person of Honour.” Edward Howard is the “ a4 
son of honour,” and signs his name to the preface. 
The first edition of this poem is dated 1689, mine 
is 1695. At p. 129 Howard describes the dwelling 
of a certain Polyaster, ‘‘a denomination under 
which is here described a character of science whose 
then aboad near Oxford’s confines stood.” Poly- 
aster’s study was adorned with statues of eminent 
mathematicians and men of science ; Napier, Bri 
Outred, and Hobbs were there, whose merits are 
set forth at length in most unmeritorious verse. 
Beside them were “ persons whom the muses did 
renown,” powerful sons of Phcebus (p. 137):— 
Of which he Chaucer, Spencer, much beheld 
And where their Learned Poems most excelled, 
Tho’ words now obsolete express their Flame, 
Like Gemms that out of Fashon value Claim. 
Near these in Statue witty Shakspere stood, 
Whose early Plays were soonest next to Good. 
And Like a vast Dramatick Founder show’d 
Bounties of Wit from his large Genius flow'd. 
Whose worth was by this Learned duely weigh d, 
As in Effigie there he stood display’d. 
But more stupendious to his Soul appear’d 
Proportions which great Johnson’s form declar d, 
Whose deep Effigies he wish’d longer date 
Then Polish’d art in stone cou’d Celebrate. 
Admiring next the wit that Crown’d his Bays 
Whose Scenes were works, when most fell short of Plays, 
Whilst other Dramaticks like Planets were, 
Rambling to find their Center near his Sphere. 
A Province Phebus did on him bestow, 
When made his Wits Lieutenacy below. 
As duly he* did Fletcher's Soul explore, 
The Stages most Luxuriant witty Store: 
With worthy Beaumount to his Figure Joyn’d, 
Adapted most the Muses Twins in mind 
Whose Genius so conspired that Beaumont might 
Divide with Fletcher wit by equall right. 


C. H. Fiera. 


Fieance AND HIS Son Atan.—Mr. 
having voluntarily drawn attention to this long- 
forgotten subject (see 5° S. x. 402, 472), I take © 
the opportunity to revise it for him. In the first 
place the title involves a non sequitur. Fleance, 
son of Banquo, is lost to history, though all alive 
to myth, to legend, and to fancy—like our Kin 
Arthur—whereas it seems to be admitted on 
hands that the Stewarts are historically deducible 
from a certain Alan of Oswestry, sheriff of Shrop- 
shire temp. William I., obiit 1113. The question 
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is as to his real parentage. This baronial chieftain 
is variously described as son of Fleald, Flaald, 
Flaad, Flahald, Floaud, Fladald, Fledald, Flod- 
wald, Flodoald, &c.; but the above examples will 
suffice. Herein the point is as to the proper posi- 
tion of the second J, the terminals being all vari- 
ants of a form reducible to wald, from which it 
would appear that the final / has been shifted for- 
ward, leaving Flad as the real nomen. It is, how- 
ever, equally certain that the same Alan is also 
described as “‘son of Flancus,” and this last form 
is thought to be reducible to Fleance ; but the 
three authorities we have for the name all describe 
a foreigner who reached England under the Con- 

ueror’s patronage. It is thus that the name of 

lancus introduces us to Alan as a fief-holder at 
Mileham, Launditch hundred, Norfolk ; also as a 
territorial noble of Brittany (Hundred Rolls, i. 
434, temp. Ed. I.; two charters of Henry L, at 
Windsor, Sept. 3, 1101; and the Andover endow- 
ment). 

The first, final, and fatal objection to the Fleance 
theory is, that the lapse of time intervening between 
1075 and the date of Banquo’s death, as supposed, 
does not admit the ibility that Fleance could 
have in the interval founded so stable and wide- 
spread a family in Brittany. Miss Yonge, ii. 101, 
writes “ Fleance means ‘rosy,’” and certainly in 
Gaelic flann, flannach, have the sense of “red,” 
which last form might readily be softened into 
Fi(e)ance ; as for Fiancus, why not read Plancus, 
t.¢., “flat-footed” ? while Flaad is easily reducible 
to Danish flad, our “ flat.” 

The English Alan, son of Flaad, had a younger 
son Walter (FitzAlan), from whom the Stewarts 
have sprung. His status in Brittany, fully proved, 
was that of seneschal or steward to the archbishops 
of Dol, among his properties, perquisites, or pos- 
sessions being the right of mill-ward and the mono- 
poly of bread for the entire district, which, however, 

e partly relinquished in 1075 for religious uses. 
He went to the crusade of 1096, and died 1113. 

As to Flaad, there is a Flemish word vlade, Ger- 
man fladen, “a flat cake.” If this refers to the flat 
loaves baked by the Breton monopolist, it will suit 
his position as master-baker to the archbishop and 
his tenants. I had preferred to connect Flaad with 
the Slavonic Vlad in Vladimir, German Wald in 
Waldemar ; but it involves a reduplication. We 
have, however, a village of Worcestershire named 
Fladbury, ¢. ¢., Flowtown, anciently Fleodanbyrig 
or Fleathanbyrig, which all work back to fleet, 

float, flodden: cf. Flodwald, Flodald, Fledald ; 
but none of them helps us to separate Flancus from 
the Latin Plancus, which we shall see is closely 
allied. Thus Latin placnus, platanus; Greek 
wAd£, rAax, rAaris; Sanskrit plu, plava; Latin 
a: Greek zAéw. From all this we get the 

ish flad ; German platt; Datch vlak, vlakt ; 
Gothic flodus; English plat(form), plate, plain, 


plank ; flat, flank. So the Breton Flaad, our flat 
and flood, are all related words ; and if flat = broad, 
brod, bread, we read in full Viaad-wald for bread. 
ward. A. Hatt. 


Gop's JUDGMENTS MANIFESTED IN THE Bury. 
inc or Lonpoy, 1666.—Many readers of ‘N, &Q’ 
are familiar with the somewhat long-winded 
homilies on this subject written by well-meani 
divines shortly after the great conflagration, wherein 
it is most clearly manifested that the sins of London 
richly deserved the retribution which fell on that 
devoted city. To select one out of several such 
treatises, that entitled ‘God’s Terrible Voice in the 
City’ (by a writer modestly signing himself T. V.) 
makes the whole matter plain by the enumeration 
of no fewer than twenty-five distinct species of 
wickedness, starting with “ Slighting of the Gospel,” 
and running through “ Profaneness and a Loose 
and Frotby Spirit,” “ Fullness of Bread and In- 
temperance in Eating,” ‘‘ Extortion,” and “ Lying,” 
down to ‘‘ Carnal Security,” and proving to de- 
monstration that London merited a punishment 
ten times more terrible than it suffered from plague 
and fire combined. These arguments, if not abso- 
lutely convincing, are at any rate trite and familiar, 
Bat a very different explanation of the disasters, 
still from the standpoint most in accordance with 
the theology of the age—that of retributive judg- 
ment—is given by another set of people, who were 
just as well entitled as the English divines to have 
& voice in the matter. 

I have just come across a rare Dutch tract en- 
titled ‘ Londens Puyn-Hoop oft Godts Rech- 
vaerdige Straffe,’ &c., 4to., Rotterdam, 1666, i.4, 
‘London’s Dust-Heap; or, God’s Righteous 
Panishment of the same in the Burning of the 
Town...... on account of the great Cruelties inflicted 
on the poor and innocent People of the Island of 
Schellingh.’ It would certainly seem quite as 
reasonable to trace the calamity to this special 
piece of cruelty as to a vague catalogue of citizens’ 
shortcomings. Early in 1666 a detachment from the 
English fleet, under Sir Robert Holmes (the admiral 
to whom we are indebted for the possession for s 
century or so of New York), 

“ entered the Vlie, and burned 140 merchantmen, 2 men 
of war, and the village of Brondaris, in the island of 
Schelling, then a flourishing place, containing above & 
thousand families, all of which were now reduced to ex- 
treme misery, their effects having either been pillaged or 
consumed in the flames.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the memory of this 
still unhealed wound should excite a certain amount 
of exultant moralizing in Dutch hearts when the 
Great Fire laid low the enemy’s capital? How 
near the Dutch were to completing the destruction 
of London in the next year, and how helpless that 
city would have been had De Ruyter been some- 
what better equipped, let Mr. Secretary Pepys re- 
late, J. Exstor 
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Queries. 


ust request correspondents desiring information 
au - matters of only private interest, to affix their 
rames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
nswers may be addressed to them direct. 


Scuoot, Dorcuester.—I should be 

tly indebted if any of your readers could give 
me farther information about the above beyond 
what I have already elicited. In Hutchins’s ‘ His- 
tory of Dorset,’ first edition, vol. i p. 612, ap- 
pendix, the following is stated :— 

“ The Under School at Trinity, in Dorchester. 
“A new school was erected and founded by the in- 
corporation and townsmen about the year 1623, and 
cost in building and furnishing about 100/. The old 
house and ground formerly belonged to Trinity parish. 
The new house was built by the benevolence of the in- 
habitants, and is at the disposing of the Corporation to 
put in what schoolmaster they shall think fit, to be re- 
moved upon just occasion, and the said schoolmaster and 
his successors are to undergo such order and government 
as Mr, White (then rector of Trinity) and Mr. Cheek 
(then master of the free school) and their successors 
shall think fit, being a subordinate school unto the free 
school to train up boys and prepare them for the said 


free school. 
“ Schoolmasters. 

“ April, 1628. Aquilla Purchis, 
“ March, 1632. Christopher Gould. 
“ October, 1668. Gabrie! Gould,” 
Also on p. 382, vol. i.:— 

Trinity School. 
“ Four marks per annum were paid to the master by 
the Corporation for the training and preparing of six 
boys for the free echool till about 1700, when Sir 
Nathanael Napper, of More Critchil, rebuilt the house, 
with the promise of an endowment of 20/. per annum, 
The Corporation then withdrew their benefaction, and 
no other salary being substituted, the masters from that 
time have continued to teach the boys and support the 
house without the assistance of the townsmen or any 
other person.” 


From the Charity Commissioners’ Reports, 
vol, xxix. part i. pp. 15 and 16:— 
“Joan Gould, by will bearing date 4th November, 


1630, directed that Gilbert Loder, within two years after 
her decease, pay to the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and 


| burgesses of the borough 28/. 6s, 8d. to be employed for 


the benefit of the new school lately erected in the parish 
of Holy Trinity towards maintaining the schoolmaster.” 
“The master of this school has under his care several 
children whose instruction is paid for by the following 
charities :— 

“ Mrs. Ann Napier's Charity. 

“Mary Strangway and Lord. Pitt’s Charity. 
“ Hussey Floyer’s Charity.” 


This school dated from 1623 until 1872, when it 
was done away with, and its funds, together with 
above-named charities, handed over to the 
Dorchester Free Grammar School. That a school 
thould have existed for two hundred and forty- 
nine years and left no records seems almost in- 
credible, and yet, with the exception of the above, 
Tan find nothing. When making inquiries at 


Dorchester last year as to the existence of any 
deeds or documents relating to this school, I was 
informed that nv one had knowledge of such, and 
I was equally unfortunate in obtaining any old 
— of the school-house and grounds, although I 
earnt that it was a nice brick house of Queen 
Anne’s date. 

The only fact I have ascertained is that Gabriel 
Gould, who died in 1692, was succeeded by his 
son John as master of the Trinity School, which post 
he retained until his death in 1739. The said John 
Gould directed in his will that he should be buried 
as near his school-house door as possible (the bury- 
ing-ground of Holy Trinity extended from the 
church to the old gthool-house). From that date, 
viz., 1739 to 1872, who were the masters; and 
where did Hutchins get his information from if no 
deeds existed ? 


Macavtay.—Can you tell me, through your 
valuable paper, where to meet with Macaulay’s 
“Every schoolboy knows”? I have tried ten or 
twelve books of quotations without success. I 
want to find, first, what he knew; second, whether 
the expression occurs once only, or whether it is a 
common expression of Macaulay’s. Lunetrs. 


Cuatmers.—I have in my possession a copper- 
plate engraving, being a portrait of a Mr. Chalmers, 
an actor. Under the picture is the following in- 
scription:—“ Mr. Chalmers, of the Theatre Royal 
at Norwich, in the character of Midas. From 
a painting after the life by Will™ Williams, 
F.R.S.A.” Can any of ‘N. & Q.’ readers afford 
me any information respecting Mr. Chalmers and 
the date of his “reign”? I should also like to 
know whether the painting still exists, and where. 

Georce Pratt. 

Norwich. 


Savace or Averron.—Can any reader refer 
me to information as to what eventually became 
of the wild boy found in the woods of Aveyron 
towards the latter end of last century, whose 
education was taken in hand by Prof. Bonnaterre, 
and later by the Deaf and Dumb Institution of 
Paris ? H. M. 


BattLe or Gorps, or THE Gonrpe.—Can any 
of your readers kindly refer me to accounts of 
this action in 1813? The allied forces were under 
Count Walmoden. I am acquainted with Bea- 
mish’s ‘ History of the King’s German Legion, also 
what Cannon, in his ‘ Historical Records of 73rd 
Regiment’ (the only British corps engaged), says 
as to the above action. I would like to obtain, if 
possible, farther details. 8. V. H. 


Matraew Arnotp.—About the year 1841 the 
Oxford prize poem was gained by Matthew Arnold; 
the subject was ‘Cromwell.’ It does not appear in 
the published edition of Matthew Arnold’s works, 
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and the copy I had has been mislaid. It is not to 
be found in our library here; and if any one can 
tell me where I can see a copy I shall be greatly 
obliged. It is, in my opinion, as grand a production 
as anything he ever wrote. Is the poem to be got 
now at Oxford, I wonder. I got my copy there 
forty-five years ago. Geo. J. Stone. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


For1o.—Under the General Order made in pur- 
suance of the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 188], 
there are certain allowances for drawing, perusing, 
&c., legal documents, ¢.g., “ Drawing each brief 
sheet of eight folios,” so much. I am curious to 
know how this term originated as signifying 
seventy-two words in conveyances, &c., and ninety 
words in parliamentary proceedings. Did it arise 
from the ancient practice of writing on leaves? 
“Oredite me vobis folium recitare Sibylle” (‘Juv., 
viii. 126). Meryon Waite, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Lixcotnsnine MSS. or tHe tate Rev. G. 
Oxtver, D.D.—In the preface to the ‘ History of 
the Holy Trinity Guild of Sleaford, co. Lincoln, 
dated from North Street, Wolverhampton, Nov. 11, 
1835, Dr. Oliver says :— 

“TI embrace this method of announcing, for the infor- 
mation of any future antiquary, who may be desirous of 
investigating the works of our remote forefathers within 
the county [ of Lincoln], that I have made copious collec- 
tions tow illustrating the Wapentakes of Yarborough, 
Bradley Haverstowe, and Walshcroft in Lindsey ; Langoe, 
Flaxwell, and Aswardburn, in the Parts of Kesteven; 
and almost the entire division of Holland.” 

A few weeks ago a Lincolnshire Record Society 
was started here, the success of which must depend 
in a great measure on the exertions of individual 
members putting their shoulders to the wheel. 
The above collections are probably still in exist- 
ence, and if you would kindly insert this in 
*‘N. & Q. some one of your numerous readers 
may know, and inform those interested in the 
subject where are. 

H. Sarrs, Major-General. 


“ MULTUM LEGERE, SED Non MULTA.”—Gibbon, 
in his ‘Autobiography,’ quotes the above. Can any 
one tell me who is the author? 


Tomutnsoy, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N. 


Hovse.—The following appears 
in one of the reports of the Hist. MSS. Commission. 
Can it be possible that this document refers to a 
house inhabited by Shakspeare the poet after his 
marriage with Anne Hathaway, or at any other 
time? Hasely is only a few mer from Stratford- 
on-Avon. “John Weales note of the grant to me 
of Shakspeares House, by goodwife Sharpe.” The 
document is dated March 4, 1597, and is signed 
with the mark of John Weale. It states that John 
Weale, of Hatters, had “‘ given granted and assigned 


to Job Throckmorton of Hasely in the County of 
Warwick erquire all his right &c. in a certain oot. 
tage in Hasely aforesaid wherein one William | 
Shakespeare now dwelleth.” Shakspeare left Lon- 
don 1596, and purchased New Place, Easter, 1597, 


from Underhill. He might have resided at Hasely | ; 


whilst New Place was being got ready for him, . 
OC. Manrsnatr, 
“ Lowe, the Glasgow sup. 
geon, calls himself ‘‘Arellian” on the title-page of 
his ‘Spanish Sicknes ’ (London, 1596) onl dt 
first edition of his ‘Chirurgerie ’ (London, 1597), 
He drops the title in his second edition (1619), 
His name appears in the ‘ Index Funereus Chirur. | 
gorum Parisiensium,” and immediately after the 
word “ Arellian” (but —_ by a comma or a 
colon) he calls himself ‘‘ Doctor in the Facultie of 
Chirurgerie in Paris.” What is ‘ Arellian”? 
Astruc, writing ‘De Morbis Venereis,’ second 
Paris, 1740, professed to know nothing of it, unless 
it meant a native of Ayr, which seems absurd. It 
has been suggested that the title is connected with 
“ Arellius,” applied to the Earl of Errol, Lord Hi 
Constable of Scotland (see Irvin’s ‘ Nome 
ture’), but the connexion seems obscure, More 
plausibly it is suggested that it is from the Latin 
Aurelianus, from Orleans, with which college he is 


alleged to have been connected ; but this has not | 


been clearly proved. In French lists Aurelian- 
ensis frequently occurs, but always meaning not a 
student, but a native of Orleans. In the ‘Index 
Timereus’ Peter Lowe figures in the same way as 
“ Scotus.” Is any one else ever called “ Arellian”; 
and what does it mean? J. Frvtayson, M.D, 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. 


Biunpers or Autnors.—I do not like to throw 
a doubt on the accuracy of a poet and scholar of 
the late Matthew Arnold’s quality; but does 
he not make a strange blunder in ‘ Philomels, 
when he asks her— 
i ot cheeks and seard eyes 
The too clear web, and thy ios Sister's shame! 
Would not such a question have been more pre 
perly addressed to Procne? I am not aware 
this has been noticed before. 
Jutian MARSHALL 


Patz Famity at Ersom.—William Pate 
Epsom, Christian his wife, and two daughte, 
both of whom are believed to have been baptised 
there, were living at Epsom in the last century. 
I am anxious to collect any particulars of 
family and their coat of arms, baving reason ® 
believe that the two daughters were the only isst® 
left, and cobeiresses. The eldest, Catheritt 


Frances, baptized 1754, married Edmund Shallét 


Lomax, of Sutton and Netley Place, Surrey, # 
1777 (the eldest son, 
of Childwickbury, co. 


his first wife, of Loma#, 
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estate to his younger son by a second marriage). 
The younger daughter, Mary, married Baron de 
Rolle (one of the Swiss Guard to Charles X.), 
who raised a regiment for the Bourbons at his own 
expense. Baroness de Rolle died in 1843, aged 
eighty-five. B. Frorence Scarvert. 


Canctnatinc. —In the Times of Saturday, 
Feb. 2, p. 7, col. 3, there is the following para- 
graph in reference to the death of the Crown 
Prince of Austria :— 

“With re to the late Prince’s fall from his horse 
near Luxemburg, in November last, while he was out 
riding. The Crown Prince complained afterwards of 
cancinating pains in his head, but although the pains 
continued to the time of his death he never consulted a 
physician about them.” 

The dictionaries do not record the word. What 
is it; or is it a misprint ? W. E. Bocxtey. 


Cuavcer’s Works.—Which is the first edition 
of Chaucer's works in which appears the woodcut 
border of kings and queens quinine the title of 
the ‘Canterbury Tales’; and in how many sub- 
sequent editions does it also appear? Is there 
always the fine split in the weoliieck, about the 
middle of the lower half? R. I. 0. 


Potrits 1n Courcues.—Is there any rule with 
regard to the position of the pulpit ; or does con- 
venience rule? The church of my native parish 
has, I find, been lately restored, and when I asked 
why the pulpit had been removed from the north 
side and a new one placed upon the south side of 
the nave, they told’ me the new rector said that 
was the proper place for it. C. 


on Skatixc.—The late W. G. Herd- 
map, of Liverpool, wrote a book on the art of 
skating. A copy of the title, with date, would be 
esteemed a favour by Cc. W. 8. 


Bacon’s ‘Retiques or Rome.’— Was this 
treatise by Thomas Bacon ever published? I can- 
not find it in his three volumes of works printed 
by the Parker Society. H. Ww. 


Fraycis, Marquis or Hastivcs.—Where can 
& copy of the ‘Memoir of the Most Noble Francis, 
~. uis of Hastings, K.G. and G.C.B., Governor 

neral, a Commander-in-Chief in India,’ &c. 
(London, 1819, 8yo.), referred toin ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3" 8. vi. 109, be seen? G. F. RB. B. 


oF THE BirtH or MELLont.—What was 
true date of the birth of the great Italian 
Macedonio Melloni? In Poggendorff’s 

Handworterbuch’ it is 
oa April 11, 1798, and this seems to be fol- 
sam in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’; but both 
bow ~ and the ‘ American Cyclopedia’ (Ripley 
= ana) give itas 1801. The latter is probably 

trect (at least as regards the year), for I have be- 


fore me a ‘ Necrologia’ published at Naples on the 
occasion of his death (which occurred there of 
cholera on the night of August 10, 1854), and 
find the expression with regard to it, “‘a suo agio 
(avendo raggiunto appena il 53° anno).” Bat it is 
strange that usually good authorities should be in 
error. I may add that both Larousse and the 
‘ American Cyclopedia’ give the date of his death 
incorrectly by one year, making it 1853 instead of 
1854, (See the Atheneum of September 2, 1854.) 
W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


Autnors or Quorations WANTED.— 


Upon the sacred steps from far 

Seen sparkling like a trembling star, 

And casting back the golden ray 

From every polished flower and gem, 

Bright as when once, in happy day, 

It burnt in high Jerusalem. H. A, D, 


Replies. 
THE ‘PUNCH’ PUBLICATIONS. 
§S. vii. 182.) 

Perhaps some further particulars in addition to 
the exceedingly interesting notice by Curnsert 
Bepe on this subject may not be out of place, espe- 
cially those relating to the several alterations in the 
wrappers of the early numbers of this facetious 
periodical. The first number was published for the 
week ending July 17, 1841, and has on the cover 
an illustration of the show as seen at the present 
day, with Punch and Judy occupying the s 
board, while a gaping crowd, in the costume of the 
period, are looking on, and in the foreground a bo 
is easing a stout gentleman of his handkerchief, 
with the words “ Punch ” in large sprawling letters 
at the top, and underneath, “ or the London Chari- 
vari”; at the bottom, “ London, published for the 
proprietors, by R. Bryant, at Punch’s Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand.” The engraving is 
probably by E. Landells. This cover was used for 
the first twenty-four numbers, forming vol. i. With 
No, 25 commenced a new cover, by H. K. Browne 
(“ Phiz”), which will bear close inspection, every 
figure being characteristic of the subject, and is by 
far the best wrapper issued. With No. 51, vol. iii, 
an entire change takes place; the Punch and Judy 
disappear, and the drum and pipes only remain, 
occupying the foreground. This is by Landells. 
With No. 77, vol. iv., another cover is introduced, 
also by E. Landells, when Punch again occupies 
the post of honour, with his bowl before him. 
With No. 103, vol. v., another change occurs. 
This time the cover is by Kenny Meadows, and 
cannot compare with either of the preceding ones. 
With No. 130, vol. vi., another alteration takes 
place, when Judy puts in an appearance in addition 
to Punch. There is noname to this, but in all pro- 
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bability it is by Doyle. No further change occurs 
till No. 391, vol. xvi., when there is a considerable 
alteration. This bears the initials of R. Doyle, 
and is the facsimile of the present wrapper, with 
which we are all so familiar, no preceptible altera- 
tion having taken place since 1848. On the cover 
of No. 157, July 13, 1844, is the comic Mulready 
envelope and wafers, or the anti-Graham envelopes, 
one penny each, and the wafers, sixteen on a sheet, 
price twopence. On the cover of No, 212, Aug. 2, 
1845, is “ Punch in Chancery.” 

Perhaps the advertisement on the wrapper of 
No, 24, the close of vol. i, may be worth pre- 
serving :— 

** Tremendous Sacrifice of Jokes !!! The Proprietors 
of Punch, or the London Charivari, have made arrange- 
ments with the Heirs-at-law and next-of-kin of the late 
Joseph Miller for the purchase of the whole of the un- 
published stock of Witticiems of that inveterate wag, 
which they are determined to offer to the public at a 
ludicrous abatement. The Sale will commence with 
No. 1 of the New Series of Punch, on Jan. 1, 1842, com- 
prising Punch’s Almanack, 1842, embellished with an 
nfinity of cachinnatory cuts, and enriched with upwards 
of five hundred original jokes! at the irresistibly comic 
charge of threepence !! jokes are warranted to go in any 
climate.” 

I give a few additions to Corazert Bepe’s list 
of Punch publications. January, 1844, ‘Punch’s 
Twelfth Night Characters.’ In March, ‘ The Song 
of the Shirt,’ with music by J. H. Tully, price 2s. 6d. ; 
also ‘The Small Debts Act,’ price 6d, and ‘A 
Shillings Worth of Nonsense’; and in 1847, ‘ Quiz- 
ziology of the British Drama,’ price 2s. Another 
book of importance was George Cruikshank’s ‘Table 
Book,’ published in twelve numbers. My copy 
has on the title-page, ‘ London, published at the 
Punch Office, 92, Fleet Street, 1845.” ‘ Punch’s 
Letters to his Son’ was first published in book 
form (of which I have a copy), by W. S. Orr & Co., 
1843, and is confirmed by the advertisements in 
Punch, This was also published by the office in 
the following year. 

There can be no doubt that Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ as first issued in the yellow covers, was pub- 
lished at the Punch Office, as there are many 
advertisements on the covers of Punch to that 
effect. I have the first edition of this work, with 
the woodcut of Lord Steyne on p. 336, bound up 
from numbers, but unfortunately I did not pre- 
serve the covers ; also the first edition issued in 
cloth, the title-pages of both being exactly alike, 
published by Bradbury & Evans, 1848; but the 
woodcut previously alluded to is not in this last 
edition. The first number came out in January, 
1847, under the heading of “New Work by 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, published at the Punch 
Office, 85, Fleet Street,” Jas. B. Morris. 


With reference to the interesting article on 
* Punch Publications,” I do not see the first pro- 
spectus named. I have a copy, four pages, small 


octavo, illustrated. I never saw any other; and 
when I bought it, with a lot of first numbers of 
papers, illustrated and otherwise, I wrote to offer 
it to a gentleman largely interested for many years 
in Punch. The reply was, “How much did I 
want for it?" So I dropped the matter, as I never 
intended to become a dealer. Does else 
J. A, 


possess a copy ? 


Worpswortn’s ‘Ope To THe Cuckoo’ (7# §, 
vii. 67, 157, 253).—A deeper draught of the 
Pierian spring would have saved Mr. Birxeeck 
Terry from the mistake of charging me with 
having been guilty of a false quantity in the word 
cuculus. The authority for using the word, penul- 
timad correptd, is the ‘Elegia de Philomela, in 
which are these lines, vv. 35, 36 :— 

Et Ciciili ciiciilant, fritinnit rauca Ci 
Bombilat ore legens munera mellis Apis. 

The poem being assigned, among others, to 
Albius Ovidius Juventinus, it was frequently 
printed in the earlier editions of Ovid. It will be 
found in Burman’s ‘ Anthologia Latina,’ ii, 423 ; 
in Meyer's ‘ Anthologia,’ No. 233 ; and in Werns- 
dorf’s ‘ Poetze Minores,’ tom. vi. pt. ii. p. 388. It 
was also printed by Charles Nodier, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire ie Onomatopées Frangoises,’ Paris, 1828, 
with notes, and issued again separately by him in 
1829, Its date is very uncertain, opinions placing 
it from the second to the seventh century 4.0, 
but it probably contains many old Latin words, 
not likely to occur in general literature, descriptive 
of the notes of birds and the cries of animals. 
None of the learned editors of the above works takes 
exception to the form cucitlus, and it must, there- 
fore, be received as equally legitimate with cucilus 
or cucullus, W. E. 


I allow Mr. GanTILLon’s criticism as to ne and 
vel, in which the printers have no share, if it is to 
this that he refers. It used to be thus before 
Ernesti in Cicero’s ‘Epist. ad Q. Fratr.,’ L ii. 4, 
“Sed in publicum vel in pistrinum, non satis ex 
litteris ejus intelligere potuimus.” But Ernesti 
has an, with this note, “An ex ed. Rom. dedi 
Ceterz inde a Jensono habent vel, super quo, &. 
an vel pro an dici possit, est longa torquentis se 
Malaspine nota” (Cic., ‘ Opp.,’ t. v. p. 903, Or, 
1810). Most probably vel is the correction once 
more from the Mss. from what I have seen. Will 
any one favour me with a reference to what its 
in Nobbe, as I have not his Cicero? Mr. Gav- 
TILLON’s correction itself will not scan, so far as I 
can see, if it is the metre which he wishes 
correct. My friend the Rav. W. E. Bucktsr 


can at least shelter himself under the authority of 
the Auctor Anon., ‘Carminis de Philomels,’ v. 35, 
where it is :— 
Et cuculi cuculant, fritinnit rauca cicada. 
Ep. 
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Worps or Sone Wantep §. vii. 228).— 
The verses quoted are included in a chanson 
bachique, which can be found in an old book en- 
titled ‘Les Chevilles de Me Adam, Memusier de 
Nevers, second edition, 1694, p. 266. As this 
book is pretty rare, even in France, I sent to you 
the whole chanson bachique. The true name of 
the author is Adam Billaut. Pavut Roper. 

Vittel, Vosges. 


D. R. will find the words of Adam Billaut’s (or 
Bellault’s) ferocious bacchanal at p. 144 of ‘ La 
Lyre Francaise,’ edited by the late Gustave Masson ; 
also at p. 101 of Oxenford’s ‘ Illustrated Book of 
French Songs.’ There are slight variations in the 
two copies. As a thorough-going drinking song it 
is said to be equalled only by Abraham Cowley’s 
free rendering from Anacreon, ‘‘ The thirsty earth 
drinks up the rain.” T. B. WitmsaHvrst, 

Chichester. 

[As the song is to be found in publications easily 
accessible, we have not printed the copy M. Ropzr 


obligingly sends. } 


Epwarp Bower (7™ §. vii. 88).—Col. Pole- 
Carew, being in India, has asked me to answer the 
above query. The picture of Charles I. here repre- 
sents him as wearing a short grey beard, of appa- 
rently | a few days’ growth, seated, and with a 
haton. Is 
mation that lies in my power. 


Antony, Torpoint, Devonport. 


Maxims Coxe Waytep (7" S. vii. 168).— 
Natura non facit saltum.” An eminent con- 
tributor of former time, Dr. C. T. Ramace, has 
this note at 3"¢ S. xii, 149 :— 
“*Natura in operationibus suis non facit saltum.’ 
Iam aware that this has been ascribed to Leibnitz, and 
to Linnzeus. In the ninth volume, however, of 
Fournier's ‘ Variétés Historiques et Littéraires,’ p. 247, 
he prints a piece which appeared in 1613, entitled, ‘ Dis- 
cours V éritable de la Vie et de la Mort du Géant Theuto- 
bocus,’ and in it this expression is given as a citation. It 
can therefore, be to either Leibnitz or 


E. 8S. Forspoy. 


Linnzus, therefore probably was not the author 
of the phrase. But it is shown by A. R., at 7 
8. ho snakes use of 

“Defectus nondum detecto i i 

; eni: i "—Li * Phi 
non facit saltus.”—Linn., ‘ Philos. 

There is also a repetition of other references. 

Ep. MarsHALL, 

(1) Co, Litt, 56a. (2) Ib., 49d. 

Leibniz. See 8. vi, 


From ‘Law Maxims, translated into English 
Verse’ (Westminster Magazine, April, 1780), I 
ae the following, which seem to be like the 
wo wanted by Mr. Tuomas, but the author of 


hall be glad to afford any other infor-. 


the original is not named. They, however, may 
be deemed noteworthy :— 
“ Cuicunque aliquis quid concedit, concedere videtur, 
et id sine quo res ipsa esse non potest. a 
If I a house unto a man do grant, 
He shall enjoy what’er’s appurtenant.” 
“ Omne actum ab agentis intentione est judicandum. 
The intention of the actor is, in law, 
The point from which conclusions we should draw.” 
R. E. N. 
Bishopwearmouth. 


Wister or Huppineton, co. Worcester (7% 
8. vii. 108, 254).—I am greatly obliged to your 
correspondent who signs B. Frorence ScaRLETT 
for her kind reply. In response to my query I 
have already had an excellent pedigree sent to me 
by an old correspondent, and I need not, therefore, 
give the trouble which she so kindly offers to 
undertake, But if the pedigree named (which I 
have not seen) should give the dates of birth of 
the three sons of George Winter— Robert, Thomas, 
and John—I should be very grateful for these. 
The date must be about 1562 to 1572. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Cart. JosepH Garnavtt (7* §, vii. 108, 251). 
—Amongst those who derive from the Garnaults, 
besides the Romillys and the late Mr. Frederick 
Ouvry, who was for a short while President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, we may note the newly 
elected member for the Enfield Division of Middle- 
sex, Capt. Carington Bowles. 

Aimé, son of Pierre Garnault, the patriarch of 
the English branch, belonged to a family of jewel- 
lers, and had himself been a jeweller in Paris. 
There seem to have been five brethren, of whom 
one only (Jean) abode in France. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


§, vi. 247, 292, 354; vii. 
29).—Unless I mistake, the fourpenny tooth-brush 
of 1729, cited by Mr. Hartsuorys, is the earliest 
that has been mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ As I have 
not access to Dr. Adolf Kécher'’s ‘ Denkwiirdig- 
keiten der Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover’ I & 
not quite know what amount of faith may be put 
in the exactness of the translation, entitled ‘ Me- 
moirs of Sophia, Electress of Hanover,’ which has 
been lately published by Richard Bentley & Son ; 
however, I give for what it is worth the followi 
passage, which seems to show the tooth-b 
already active in 1640 :— 

“TI rose at seven in the morning [writes the lively 
mother of our kings to —. and was obliged to go every 
day en déshabille to Mile. Marie de Quat...... who made 
me pray and read the Bible. She then set me to learn 


the ‘ Quadrains de Pebrac ’ while she employed the time 
in brushing her teeth; her grimaces during this per- 
formance are more firmly fixed in my memory than the 
lessons which she tried to teach.” —Pp. 4-5. 


Years ago—some time in the fifties—I was told of 
a girl, daughter of a well-to-do farmer I believe, 
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who was medieval as regarded the cleaning of her 
teeth, inasmuch as she merely rubbed them with a 
soapy towel. I sometimes think that the attrition 
in which we so joyously indulge when we “ sharpen” 
our ivories, as the unsophiscated maidservant re- 
rted of a man whom she saw at work with his 
rush, may be easily overdone, and tend to the 
rofit of the dentist rather than to ourown. In 
pt the finger—made before tooth-brushes as 
well as “before forks”—is sometimes used as a 
substitute for bristles, vegetable fibre, or other 
detersive agent :— 

“ After every meal servants were in attendance with 
napkins, ewers, and basins, One servant holds the basin, 
while another pours a stream of fresh water over the 
hands. Some of the natives, while performing their ablu- 
tions, made a thick lather of soap, which they thrust into 
their mouths, using a finger as a tooth-brush.”—‘ Court 
Life in Egypt,’ by Alfred J. Butler, p, 11. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Sir Henry Lieat, K.C.B. (7 vii. 208).— 
He was the son of William Light, of the Madras 
Civil Service, by the daughter of the Chevalier 
Alex. de Liiders, Knight of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Chargé d’Affaires in England from the court of 
Russia, and grandson of William Light, of Bag- 
lake, co. Dorset, by the daughter of Thomas Broad- 
repp, of South Mapperton, Dorset. His great- 
grandfather was William Light, of Broadstock and 
Baglake, co. Dorset, and he appears to have claimed 
descent from the family of Lyte of Lyte’s Cary, 
near Charlton-Mackerell, co. Somerset. He was 
born in 1782 or 1783, and after an education at 
Rugby and Woolwich entered the army in 1799. 
In 1836 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Antigua, and from 1838 to 1848 served as Governor 
of British Guiana. From the ‘ Colonial Office List,’ 
1886, it does not appear that he was ever Governor 
of the Bahamas, In 1819 he married the daughter 
of Richard Parry, of Warfield, Berks. He was 
created a K.O.B, April 27, 1848, and died at Fal- 
mouth on March 3, 1870, aged eighty-eight. His 
widow is said to have died in London within 
twenty-four hours of her husband’s death. See 
Dod’s ‘ Peerage,’ &c., 1869, &c., p. 399; and the 
Times for March 4 and 5, 1870. G. F. R. B. 


‘Tue Rive or Amasis’ (7" §. vii. 189).—I have 
not read Owen Meredith's (Lord Lytton’s) work, 
but presume it is founded on the legend of Poly- 
crates and Amasis, narrated by Herodotus, who in 
chaps. xxxix.-xliii. of the third book of his history 
unfolds the plot, and in chap. exxv. relates the 
catastrophe. The story in Herodotus is, in brief, 
as follows. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had formed 
an alliance with Amasis, King of Egypt, but by his 
continuous good fortune made that monarch fear 
lest such success should excite anger in the gods. 
Therefore the Egyptian sent to suggest to Poly- 
crates to temper his good fortune with some evil, 
and to cast away what was dearest to him. The 


tyrant followed the advice, and threw into the d 
sea a precious signet ring. Some days after a fine 
fish, which had been presented to Polycrates by 
the fisherman who caught it, was, on being cut 
open, found to contain the ring in its belly. Poly. 
crates was informed, and wrote to Amasis on the 
subject. The latter sent back to renounce the 
friendship of a man whose good luck would surely 
have a sad ending. Some time after Polycrates 
was invited to the mainland by Orcetes, the Persian 
governor of Sardis, and when there treacherously 
seized and crucified near Magnesia, in Lydia. 
ULIus 


Wooprove anp Pupsey Famiuizs (7* §, vii, 
208).—The descendants of Thomas Woodrove, of 
Woolley, and the Lady Elizabeth Percy, who would 
be senior coheirs of Percy, Earls of Northumberland, 
and to the baronies of Percy and Poynings, have 
not been traced beyond two generations, as set 
forth in Foster’s ‘ Visitations of Yorkshire.’ The 
claim set forth by the late Mr. Paver, of York, to 
represent this line of the Percy coheirs has, I 
~~ been proved to be unsubstantial. With 
reference to Nicholas Pudsey, I have a note that he 
died s.p., but am not sure as to my authority. 
Should there be any of his descendants still exist- 
ing they would be the senior a of 
the once potent house of Nevill “2 by. a 

D. 


Dringinc Heatta ix Betoop (7 vi. 
388, 474).—If not too late to revert again 
to this subject, it may not be without inte- 
rest to give instances other than those quoted 
at the pages mentioned of the drinking of 
health in blood. In the time of Beaumont and 
Fletcher it is well known that the young gallants 
used to stab themselves in the arms and elsewhere 
on the body in order to drink the health of their 
mistresses and to write their names in their own 
blood. In the ‘ Oxford Drollery’ (1671) there is 
a song reciting :-— 

I stabbed mine arm to drink her health: 
The more fool I, the more fool I, 
I will no more her servant be : 
The wieer I, the wiser I ; 
Nor pledge her health upon my knee. 
J. W. ALuisox. 
Stratford, E. 


Caromo §. vii. 169)—Dr. Murray only 
requires quotations, but a note on the christener of 
the art may be of interest. Aloys Senefelder 
(‘ Volistiindiges Lehrbuch der Steindruckerei,’ &., 
Miinchen, 1818) simply named it “colour printing 
with several stones.” It was baptized ‘‘ chromo- 
lithographie” by M. Godefroi Engelmann in 1837; 
and for his improvements on the process M. Engel- 
mann’s son received a piize of two thousand francs 
and a gold medal in 1858. It was used in Eng- 
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land some few years before 1850 under this name, 
having been introduced chiefly by Mr. C. Hull- 
mandel. A full account of the art will be found in 
Lami’s ‘Dict. de ’ Industrie et des Arts Industriels,’ 
Paris, 1883, tome iii. pp. 381-6. T. S. Boys’s ‘ Pictur- 
esque Architecture in Paris,’ &c., 1839, is one of 
the earliest English books printed in colours from 
several stones that I know of. J. Dormer. 


P.S.—In the contemporary reviews of Boys’s 
book the art receives its proper title. I have 
forwarded quotations from 1839 onwards. 


Warrepor (7™ vii. 148, 218).—The receipt 
for a “ whitepot” which Gervase Markham gives 
in ‘The English House-wife’ (ed. 1631) is :— 

“ Take the best and sweetest creame, and boile it with 
good store of Sugar, and Cinamon, and a little rose- 
water, then take it from the fire and put into it cleane 
Ee ryce, but not so much as to make it thicke, and 

it steepe therein till it be cold ; then put in the yelks 
of sixe egs, and two whites, Currants, Sugar, Sinamon, 
and Rose-water, and Salt, then put it into a pan, or pot, 
as thin as if it were a custard ; and so bake it and serue 
it in the pot it is baked in, trimming the top with eugar 

or comfets,”—P, 122. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 

__Tom Thumb, in an ancient metrical history of his 
life and adventures, arrives at court, when a “ ban- 
quet was prepared,” riding on a butterfly :— 

The which in vain they strive to seize, 
Till his unhappy lot, 
As on him steadfastly they gaze, 
He fell in a white pot, 
As he was nearly drowned, it was evidently some 
dish at ithe banquet, “ where all in joy they do 
abound. Scorr Surtees. 


_ « White-pot,” probably that of the creamy sort, 
is mentioned in ‘ Hudibras,’ canto i. (Tonson’s ed., 
1700, p. 15):— 

To keep well cramm’d with thrifty Fare ; 

As White-pot, Butter-milk, and Gurds, , 

Such as a Country-house affords. 


Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tetecram vii. 162, 261).—Your corre- 
spondent A. (. is fairly accurate in his account 
of the long-forgotten controversy of telegram v. 
telegrapheme, but as he refers to me as the 
then champion of Oxford, and accuses Oxford of 
having been “feeble” in the matter, I desire to 
say that then, as now, I strongly defended tele- 
gram (rnA€ypaypya) as formed quite regularly, 
TA€ being a preposition as well as an adverb. 
Beyond that I was not called to go. Because I 
think telegram defensible and correct, that is no 
reason why I should decline to accept telegrapheme 
» I understood at the time that my defence 

egram induced Lord Macaulay to recommend 
Messrs. Longman to embody the new word in an 


J.T. F. 


English dictionary of which they were the pub- 
lishers. Bat surely the controversy is now purely 
“ academic,” and is hardly worth reviving. Ihave 
a copy of the little pamphlet to which your corre- 
spondent refers. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tours Carneprat (7" §. vii 28, 69).— 
Neither of the churches at that city was of first- 
rate magnitude. A plan in the ‘Monographie de 
S. Clément,’ by Palustre, shows the destroyed St. 
Martin, smaller in all dimensions than the existing 
very beautiful, but not large Cathedral of St. 
Gatien. It seems to have been more famed for 
wealth, and hence the mistake of Sir Walter Scott. 
The real distinction of being the largest French 
church belonged till the Revolution to the Abbey 
of Cluny, which V. le Duc calls (i. 258) ‘‘ certaine- 
ment Véglise la plus vaste de l’Occident.” But 
when he speaks (p. 260) of “ce double transsept 
dont aucune église en France ne nous donne d’ex- 
emple,” he overlooked the very fine (but seemingl 
little known) Abbey of St. Quentin, which sti 
presents one continental parallel to our cw 
minor eastern transept. E. L. G. 


A. J. M. advises Mr. Bovcuter, when he goes 
to Milan, to 
“get up early on Sunday morning and go op to the top 
of the Dom. There, unless things have changed very 
lately, he will find the citizens seated in family parties 
upon the clean white marble slabs of the roof, each 
group breakfasting al fresco on manchet bread and wine 
and sausage or cold fowl, and gazing, meanwhile,” &c, 
I back A. J. M.’s advice so far as going to the 
roof of the cathedral at sunrise is concerned. But 
I would further advise any whom it may concern not 
to expect to meet any Milanese citizens, breakfast- 
ing or otherwise. The sunrise-loving Briton will 
have the beautifully clean white marble roof all to 
himself. And I would further advise him, at least 
in speaking to Italians, not to evoke painful 
memories by speaking of their church in German. 
He had better confine himself to Eoglish or Italian, 
and call it either the duomo or the cathedral. 

T. Apotpaus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Moyrte Vipeo §. vii. 7).—The question was 
asked at this reference as to whence the word 
Video is derived, and how it should be accented. 
With the great efflax of emigrants to the River 
Plate, an authoritative answer is very desirable. 
It would seem to be the adjective of Portuguese 
vid, avine. If so, the accent would + ° the e. 


Miss Metton vii. 183).—It may be 
worthy of mention that a portrait of Mrs. Coutts 
(late Miss Harriet [sic] Mellon) was published in 
the Ladies’ Monthly Museum of January, 1816, 
and in the issue of the following month a short 
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account of her life up to that period was given. In 
this it is stated that she was “the daughter of a 
gentleman in the East India service, who died 
previous to her birth, in the city of Westminster”; 
and she is highly praised for her “ benevolent dis- 
position.” The “ portrait was taken from a paint- 
ing” by Foster, but the writer of the memoir 
candidly admits that the engraving does not do 
justice to this painting.” . F. Mansereu. 
Liverpool. 


Carr. Marryat (7 §. vii. 9, 74, 177).—I 
stated in my original query, on the authority of 
Mrs. Church (née Florence Marryat), that this 
charming writer was “born in Westminster,” but 
I wanted more definite information, which has 
happily been supplied. I have learned, on the 
highest family authority, that Capt. Marryat was 
“born in Great George Street, Westminster, July 
10, 1792.” J. Maske. 


Wituiam James (7 §, vii. 207) died on May 28, 
1827, leaving ‘‘a widow, a native of the West 
Indies, entirely destitute. A subscription is now 
raising for her relief, the Literary Fund Society 
having liberally contributed a donation of 50/.” 
See Gent. Mag., xcvii. pt. ii. pp. 281-2.' 

G. F. R. B. 
(R, F. 8. supplies the same information. } 


Lorp Mayor’s Suow (7™ §. vii. 47, 211).— 
J. CO. may like to have his attention drawn to the 
following, which was advertised for sale in Picker- 
ing & Chatto’s catalogue for (about) September last 
year :— 

**A Dialogue betwixt Jack and Will, concerning the 
Lord Mayor's going to Meeting-Houses with the Sword 
carried before Him, &c. London, reprinted in the yeir 
1702. 4to., sewn (unbound), rare and curious, 15s.” 


ALPHA, 


Tue ‘Brussers Gazette’ (7 §. v. 127, 374; 
vi. 31, 134; vii. 18, 151, 213).—Mr. J. Dixon 


asks at the last reference whether any portion of | P° 


the Universal Magazine has been preserved to the 
resent time. Yes. I have vols. Ixiii., lxiv., and 
xv., being the portion for 1778 and the first half 
of 1779, and a capital magazine it is, full of in- 
formation of the most varied and interesting kind 
—foreign advices, Parliamentary debates, birthe, 
deaths, publications, gossip, anecdotes, &c., to say 
nothing of its purely literary contents. 
Oo. C. B. 


LupovicSrorza (7"S§. vii. 209).—Itis recorded in 
Guizot’s ‘France,’ vol. ii. p. 563, that Ludovic Sforza 
fell into the hands of the French on April 10, 1500. 
He was subsequently conducted to the castle of 
Loches, in Touraine, where he was at first kept in 
strict captivity, but it was afterwards less severe. 
The Venetian ambassador, it was remarked in a 
despatch, said that the duke “‘ plays at tennis and 


at cards ; and he is fatter than ever.” Ludovic 
died in his prison at the end of eight years. In 
another account—Dyer’s ‘ Europe,’ vol. i. p. 230— 
of the imprisonment it is related that Louis XII, 
caused the duke to be confined in a dungeon, 
where, it is said, he was shut up in an iron cage 
eight feet long and six broad! and it was only 
towards the end of his life, which was pro- 
longed ten years, that the hardship of his 
captivity was mitigated, and the whole of 
the castle laid open as his residence. Dr, Wm. 
Smith, in his ‘Student’s France,’ states that 
Ludovic languished fourteen years in captivity, 
and on being informed of his restoration to free- 
dom, at the end of that time, expired from the 
effects of the sudden shock on his worn and shat- 
tered frame. Daru, in his ‘ History of Venice,’ 
also says Ludovic died of joy on the day he was 
liberated from his cage. 
Henry Gerarp Hore. 
6, Freegrove Road, N, 


On opening my ‘N. & Q.’ I read, under the 
above heading, the query of J. B.S. By a curious 
coincidence, I had within an hour before read in 
the railway train, in Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ the 
following passage in livre i. ch. xviii., “ Qu’il ne 
fault iuger de nostre heur qu’aprez la mort,” which 
gives exactly the information sought (the edition 
is Paris, 1818) :— 

“Et du temps de nos peres, ce Ludovic Sforce, 
dixiesme duc de Milan, soubs qui avoit si longtemps 
branslé toute I’Italie, on l’a veu mourir prisonnier 4 
Loches,* mais aprez y avoir vescu dix ans, qui est le pis 
de son marché.” 

“* En Touraine, sous le régne de Louis XI., qui l'y 
avoit fait enfermer en 1500, G. 

“ Dans une cage de fer, que j'ai vue en 1788. E. J.” 

The G. who initials the first foot-note is Mlle. 
de Gournay, Montaigne’s adopted daughter. The 
E. J. who initials the second I do not know. 

It is curious that Montaigne, the great raconteur, 
who so rarely misses any circumstance that adds 
int to his story, should have omitted to mention 
the fact, if fact it is, that the prisoner “ died of joy 
on receiving the news of his liberation.” 

R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth, 

[Mr. J. F. Manseron sends, from the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, information agreeing with the above. Rn. Lao 
CULLETON adds that he was first imprisoned at Lis Saint 
George en Berri. Lavy RussEuu gives the period of 
imprisonment as ten years, ] 


Faire une Garre” (7% §, vii. 66).—Is the 
rendering of this phrase given by the Daily Telegraph 
correct? Gaffe is from the German gaffen, to stare 
about, to stare idly or with stupidly open mouth ; 
hence the phrases “ étreen gaffe” = “fairesentinelle”; 
“gaffe & gayé,” a mounted policeman ; “ gaffe de 
sorgue”=“ gardien de marché” or “ patrouille 
grise”; “ gaffeur,” a sentinel ; all referring to the 


same idea, “looking out,” “staring at.” Faire 
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une gaffe” would, therefore, mean “ wasting one’s 
time by staring about,” “lounging and loitering 
about.” A masher who dawdles about with vacant 
stare “ fait une gaffe.” Not, as the Daily Telegraph 
says, “puts his foot in,” but idles about listlessly 
staring with vacant gaze. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Fishing off Polperro, Cornwall, it was once my 
luck with very light tackle to hook an enormous 
ray, who, for ease, I suppose, came to the surface. 
Our boatman said, ‘‘ Don’t ’ee pull, I’ll have ’n 
out with the gaff.” And so he did. His gaff, 
made by himself, was a blunt, stout hook of iron, 
securely fastened to a broomstick. 
W. 


Jonx Cam Hosnovuss, Lorp Brovcuron (7 
S. vii. 208).—The first letter sought by G. F. R. B. 
appeared in the Times of April 14, 1818, “ with 
the exception of the most violent paragraph, which 
ran nearly as follows ”:— 

“If you ever accuse me of treason, throw me into 

prison, make — jailors load me with chains, and then 
jest at my sufferings—I Will Put You To Death.” 
Tt had been sent to Canning a few days previously 
in pamphlet form, to which he replied on April 10, 
1818, A copy of his letter is given at p. 385 in 
‘Memoir of George Canning,’ by Leman Thomas 
Rede, Esq. (1827), from which the above quotations 
are taken, at p. 384. In the preceding pages (362-85) 
of this octavo volume—which, unhappily, has no 
index—will be found copious extracts from the 
“*indiscreet speech” made by Mr. Canning at 
Liverpool, also some stinging verses by Moore in 
castigation of this statesman, and comments on the 
circumstances leading up to the publication of the 
famous letter in the Times, which at the moment 
was attributed to the author of ‘ ons of 


Bishopwearmouth. 


_ The similarity is very apparent between Can- 
ning’s “ complimentary billet that the author 
of a certain pamphlet was a liar and a scoundrel, 
who only wanted courage to be an assassin ”—and 
Dr. Johnson’s denunciation of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works, under the name of ‘ Philosophy,’ published 
by Lae Mallet, 1754. This is Johnson’s playful 


“ Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward: a scoundrel 
for charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality ; 
% coward because he had not resolution to fire it off him- 
self, but left balf-a-crown to a beggarly Scotchman (Mal- 
let) to draw the trigger after his death.” 


See Boswell’s ‘Life of Dr. Johnson’ under the 
year 1754. Frepx. Rove. 


Tea Currrers (7% §, vii. 128).—Mr. 
will find a brief notice of the so-called clipper sail- 
ing ships, accompanied by a woodcut illustration of 
one of them, in the first edition of ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ (1862), vol. iii. p. 80. In the third 


volume of the new issue of the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
just published, the notice is cut down to ten lines, 
an abbreviation accounted for by the fact that in 
the interval since 1862 the clipper has been super- 
seded by the steamship, and is now little more 
than a memory. Fortunately, however, a com- 
petent author, who evidently writes from expe- 
rience, has put on record a vividly realistic picture 
of the actual working of a China tea clipper, and 
of the life of a sailor on board. This is contained 
in ‘Spunyarn and Spindrift,’ by Robert Brown, 
published in 1886 by Messrs. Houlston & Sons. 
It purports to be a sailor-boy’s log, and is a narra- 
tive in the form of fiction of the voyage out and 
home of the Albatross, a China tea clipper or 
barque of 722 tons. The race home of the three 
rival clippers from Foochow is a graphic and 
stirring piece of writing, and, apart from the now 
historic value of the book as a description of an 
obsolete state of things in the seafaring world, the 
story shows that Mr. Brown is not unworthy to 
take his place among the best of our modern sea 
novelists. H. Nopat. 
Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


Tue Ross, Tuistie, anp SHamrock §. vi. 
207, 311, 429, 455; vii. 178).—I am sorry I can- 
not give Pror. Fxts chapter and verse reference 
to Pliny, not having a copy of his works at hand ; 
but I have so frequently seen him credited with 
what Mr. Mansercu calls that ‘lovely etymo- 
logical nonsense” that I can have no doubt as to 
his being its author. Canon Ellacombe (‘ Plant- 
Lore of Shakespeare,’ p. 251) quotes his very words 
from an article in the Quarterly Review: “ Albion 
insula sic dicta ab albis rupibus, quas mare alluit, 
vel ob rosas albas quibus abundat.” OC. CO. B. 


“TI po nor Like THEE, Dr. Fett” (7" vii. 
268).—The following ic Clément Marot’s version 
of Martial’s epigram, ‘‘ Non amo te, Sabidi,” &c., 
as given in Chapsal’s ‘ Moddles de Littérature 
Frangaise,’ ii. p. 26 :— 

Jan, je ne t’aime point, beau sire : 
Ne sais quelle mouche me point, 
Ni pourquoi c’est je ne puis dire 
Sinon que je ne t’aime point, 
The ‘* Hylas” version by Roger de Bussy, Comte 
de Rabutin (0b. 1693), alluded to by Mr. Payen- 
Payne, is quoted by Mr. S. W. Sineer in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. i. 482, as follows :— 

Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas, 

Je n’en eaurois dire la cause ; 

Je sais seulement une chose ; 

C’est que je ne vous aime pas, - 

JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 

[Several correspondents are thanked for the latter 
quotation. } 


East Sueen §. vii. 149). — Richmond, 
Surrey, was originally known as Sheen, the latter 
name being changed for the present one by 
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Henry VII., at the time when he rebuilt the 
palace there. The name Sheen is of Saxon deriva- 
tion, and signifies bright or beautiful. The bright- 
ness and beauty indicated by the: name were 
expressive of the place, and not of the splendour 
derived from its royal associations. Sheen is men- 
tioned in the Harlein MSS. as Schene, while Stowe, 
in his ‘ Annales,’ refers to itas Shine; it was sub- 
sequently called Shene, and Sheene, and finally 
Sheen. In the German word Schoen, shining or 
splendid, we have a slight variation of the word. 
Kast Sheen is the present name of a hamlet adjoin- 
T. W. Tempany. 
ichmond, Surrey. 


Your correspondent Mr. Taomas Lavaie has 
madea mistake. Thedistrict in Edinburgh called the 
Sciennes does not derive its name from a convent 
there dedicated to St. Scienna, but to St. Katharine 
of Sienna. She was a nun of the third order of St. 
Dominic, died April 29, 1380, and was canonized 
by Pope PiusII. Pope Urban VIII. changed the 
day of her festival to April 30. St. Scienna is un- 
known in the calendar. A. G. Rep. 

Auchterarder. 


The convent from which the Sciennes takes its 
name was certainly not “ dedicated to St. Scienna” 
whoever she may have been, even in an ‘ Acta 
ctorum’), but to that very actual Sancta Kathe- 
rine de Sienna, and was founded by the Lady 
Seytoun whose husband was killed at Flodden. 
It was the last pre-Reformation foundation in 
Scotland, the confirming bull of Leo X. being 
dated January 29, 1517. The convent, like the 
capital, suffered in 1544 from the invasion of the 
English, and in 1567 passed into lay hands. Its 
maintenance of the strict rule was such that David 
Lindesay, that unsparing flagellant, represents 
“ Chastitie” as taking refuge “amang the sisteris 
of the Schenis,” where she found “hir Mother 
Povertie, and Devotioun her twin sister,” fled, like 
herself, from other religious houses. The present 
convent of St. Catherine was erected some thirty 
years ago in memory of the old one. 
Macraeay. 
A. H. says that the name Sheen=—shine is said to 
from a profusion of buttercups in some places, 
yellow gorse in others. Ma. R. W. Hackwoop quotes 
the _ of the name from Thorne’s ‘ Envi rons. of 
on. 


‘Ooacutne Days anp Coacnine Ways’ 
8. vii. 106, 237).—In illustration of the number of 
persons who could be accommodated on the box-seat, 
we should not forget David Copperfield’s “ First 
Fall in Life.” Had three been allowed on that 


coveted perch, there would have been no need for 
him to retire in favour of the breeder of Suffolk 
Panches. And again, it will be remembered that 
when Sir Pitt Crawley took Miss Sharp down to 
Queen’s Crawley, the amiable baronet said, “ Keep 


the box for me,” to the disgust of the coachman, 
who had hoped for five shillings from the young 
gentleman from Cambridge in return for the 
accommodati 
Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Rev. James Hackman §. vi. 87, 212; vii, 
172).—There is, according to “ Bromley,” another 
portrait of this person, also after Dighton, and 
dated 1779, but engraved by I. Taylor, oval, and 
prefixed to Hackman’s ‘ Life,’ 8vo. 

Jucian 


I have ascertained that his name is not found in 
the University Matriculation Books and the St. 
John’s College Admission Register during the 
years 1776-9. Hipwett, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Mistarcay §, vii. 188).—Mysteriarch, one 
who presides over or has the charge of sacred 
mysteries. Did not Dugald Stewart mean the 
word to be mysteriarchy, or a government by the 


priesthood? I take it also that polyarchy is a 
misprint for polygarchy. Bearp. 
Ealing. 


By mistarchy (or mistharchy) seems to be meant 
a government the executive and legislature of which 
are paid. The word is, apparently, taken from 
Aristophanes’s ‘ Acharnians,’ vv. 596-7, where 
Dicacopolis compares himself, an honest (and un- 
paid) soldier, with Lamachus, whom he atyles 
prorOapyxidys, a paid general, or, as Liddell and 
Scott renders it, “an hereditary candidate for paid 
offices, a born placeman.” Juxivs Sreceatt. 


Manvat or Arms 1x Use 1n THe Baris 
Army, 1770-1778 (7 8, vi. 507; vii. 154).—The 
idea that the British troops in the War of Indepen- 
dence did not take aim, but fired from the position 
of “charge bayonets,” is simply preposterous, At 
the Battle of Fontenoy, in 1745, Voltaire tells that 
two English battalions, the Guards and Royal Scotch, 
met face to face a battalion of French Guards and 
a Swiss battalion at a distance of fifty paces. The 
story is well known, The English colonel, Lord 
Charles Hay, cried out, ‘‘ Messieurs, tirez.” 
answered, “ We are the French Guard, and never fire 
first.” The order to fire was given by the English, 
and from a single discharge 399 men of the French 
Guard fell, of whom nineteen were officers. Of the 
Swiss Guard nearly an equal numberfell. Assuredly 
these English troops took aim and fired from the 
shoulder. The story of their firing from the position 
of “‘ charge bayonets” may have arisen from some 
nervous soldier having been seen to discharge bis 
piece in raising it to the shoulder. It was not an 
common for an engraver who did not koow his busi- 
ness well, to ery to rep 
troops as firing from their left shoulder. 

ee J. Carrick Moors. 
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Criss-cross Row (7 §. vii. 228).—I think it 
is a mistake to describe “the alphabet as it stood 
in the hornbook, in the shape of Christ’s cross”; 
and I believe that Dr. Murray's explanation is 
correct. My opinion, however, sinks into insig- 
nificance when compared with that of the late 
J. O. Halliwell, who printed in 1849, for private 
circulation, ‘ A Catalogue of Chap-books, Garlands,’ 
&c., in his own possession, with a frontispiece 
which represents a hornbook of 1570. My copy 
of this ‘Catalogue’ contains also a MS. descrip- 
tion and sketch of another similar hornbook by 
the late R. Cole, F.S.A. Both these representa- 
tions confirm Dr. Murray’s view; and no men- 
tion is made of the cruciform arrangement, as 
would surely have been made if such had been 
known to either of those antiquaries. The book 
is at Dr. Morray’s service for inspection, if he 
cares to see it. MarsHALL. 


Perhaps the following mention of this, what- 
ever it may mean, from ‘Tristram Shandy,’ in 
which most likely the author depicts his own 
juvenile experiences, may prove an illustration. 
It is quoted from the ‘Life of Sterne,’ by Percy 
Fitzgerald :— 

“He must, therefore, have got over the preparatory 
stages at home—‘the five years with a bib under his 
chin ; four years in travelling from Chriscross row to 
Malachi; a year and a half in learning to write his 
own name.’ He was now to consume ‘the seven long 
years and more Turrw-ing it at Greek and Latin,’ — 
Vol. i, p. 82, 

The first two volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
were published at York in 1759. The hornbook, 
specimens of which may be seen in museums, is 
mentioned in ‘The Schoolmistress,’ by Shenstone, 
published in 1742 :— 

Their books, of stature small, they take in hand, 

Which with pellucid horn secured are, 

To eave from finger wet the letters fair ; 

The work so gay, that on their back is seen, 

St. George's high achievements does declare, 

On which thilk wight that bas y-gazing been 
Kens the forthcoming rod, unpleasing sight, I ween ! 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. ; 


In the South Kensington Museum there is a 
case containing eleven hornbooks, dates of six 
given as circa 1750-1770 ; two 1800; two 1820; 
one, Scottish, dated Glasgow, 1784, with a cross 
in the handle, Seven of them have a cross in the 
left corner, preceding the letter A. Not any of 

has a cruciform arrangement of the alpha- 
bet. There are also several engravings of horn- 
books not in the Museum, but these are also 
Without the cruciform arrangement. It seems 
more than probable Dr. Murray is correct in 
deriving the criss-cross row from the cross in the 
left corner; and the Museum authorities designate 


Surely this odd name must be somehow related 
with a ceremony that I have heard forms part of 
the Romish consecration of every church, and 
which was done about 1865 in Notre Dame at 
Paris, which the Emperor discovered never to have 
been consecrated in all the centuries it had stood. 
The floor, or two diagonals thereon, across the 
whole nave, must be dusted with ashes, and the 
bishop then writes along one diagonal all the Latin 
alphabet, and along the other the Greek alphabet, 
both crossing at their middles, in the centre of the 
floor (which possibly may have something to do 
with “Mor N” in the Catechism and Marriage 
Service). Over the arms of Crucifixion pictures 
we often see the letters A and 22, but not any of 
the intermediate row. E. L. G. 


Srace Coacues (7" §,. vii. 148).—It may be 
serviceable to J. A. to inform him that in Kent’s 
‘London Directory’ for 1777 there is an advertise- 
ment of the “Shopkeeper’s and Tradesman’s Assist- 
ant...... containing an account of the several Inns 
in London where the Coaches and Carriers put up 
and go out from,” &c. J. F. Manseroa. 

Liverpool. 


Errincen (7% 8. vi. 468).—R. S. V. P., who 
asks if the etymology of Eppingen, in Baden, is 
known to our German cousins, will find the in- 
formation he seeks in Férstemann’s ‘ Altdeutsches 
Namenbucb,’ vol. ii. p. 451. Isaac Taytor. 


tn THE Azores (7" vii. 106).—We 
need not go far to find a parallel. In January, 
1879, I sent the following to a local journal, which 
printed it in ‘Salopian Shreds and Patches,’ vol. 
iii. p. 1383 :— 

“ Weather - lore—A country woman made a remark 
on New Year's Day which brought to light rather an 
interesting bit of weather-lore. It was to the effect that 
the days between Christmas and Twelfth Day are repre- 
sentative days, indicating by their character the months 
of the new year—if mild, stormy, or otherwise, such 
would be the state of the month corresponding to them. 
Thus December 26 was to stand for January, 27 for Feb- 
ruary, and so on to January 6, which would represent 
December. Has this bit of weather-lore been noticed in 
your columns before?” 

I heard this near Shincton, in Shropshire, when I 
was on my way to visit Buildwas Abbey, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, BoiLeav. 


Dyer or (7™ vii. 27, 137).— 
Several Dyer pedigrees will be found at pp. 33 to 
35 of vol. xi. of Harleian Society publications, 
being ‘ Visitation of the County of Somerset in 
1623.’ See also Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ 


second edition, p. 179, and ‘ Account of the House 
of D’Oyly,’ by William D’Oyly Bayley, p. 59. 

Dyer of Sharpham Park, near Glastonburie, was 
of the same family as Dyer of Roundhill. The 
latter was the elder branch, and Sir Ludowick 


m as criss-cross books, Josern Bearp. 


Dyer belonged to it. This Sir Ludowick Dyer 
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appears to have been the first baronet of Stough- 
ton, so created in June, 1627. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Henry Yelverton, Kat., but 
dying without surviving issue, his title expired. 

Catherine Dyer, the wife of Sir Edward Coke, 
appears to have been the sister, and not the 
daughter, of Sir Ludowick. This Sir Edward 
Coke was a grandson of the great Sir Edward 
Coke, the celebrated lawyer, and was created a 
baronet in 1641. He had several children by 
Catherine Dyer, but the title is now extinct. 

Sir Ludowick’s grandfather was Sir Richard 
Dyer, Knt., of Stoughton, who married Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Fitz William, Knt., and 
had an eldest son, Sir William Dyer, Kat., of 
Stoughton, who married, February, 1602, Catherine, 
second daughter and coheir of John D’Oyly, Esq., 
of Merton, in Oxfordshire, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Francis Barnard, Esq., of Abbington, 
near Northampton. Sir William Dyer, Knt., and 
Catherine D’Oyly had issue: Sir Ludowick Dyer, 
who was created a baronet in 1627, but died sp.; 
Richard Dyer ; D’Oyly Dyer; James Dyer; Anne 
Dyer, who was married to William Gery, Eeq., of 
Bushmead Priory, and died in 1684, leaving issue, 
—her present representative is William Hugh 
Wade-Gery, Esq., of Bushmead (see Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry, 1886, p. 719); Mary Dyer; 
Catherine Dyer, the wife of Sir Edward Coke, of 
Longford, co, Derby. 

The Dyer arms, granted to the family in 1575, 
were Sable, three goats passant argent, attired or. 

W. H. Nostz, Colonel. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex, 


Century : Centenary (7 §, vy. 467; vi. 36, 
154, 217).—I have met with the word century=a 
hundred years in an earlier work than the one I 

uoted from at the second reference. It is entitled 
‘The Revelation of Saint John,’ &c., Amst., 1644, 
was originally written in Latin by Thomas Bright- 
map, and, according to the ‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary’ (1809), “ made much noise in the world.” The 
following extract may be of some interest :— 

“The which thing came to passe about the yeare 1560. 
When certaine learned and skillfull men made that 
worthy worke of the Centuries at Magdenburgh. In which 
thirteene Centuries, whatsoever is to be had scatteringly 
in the ancient Ecclesiastical or politicall writers, as 
touching matters done from Christ’s birth to the yeare 
1300, is framed into one body...... [and] set under one 
view, Our Countryman Iohn Foxe, and Iobn S!eidan 
tooke a torchlight from these mens writings, and by the 
helpe thereof continued the History to the yeare 1555.” 


—P. 15 


At p. 151 occurs, “ Thus farre do the thirteene Cen- 
turies reach, which end in the yeare 1300.” See 


also p. 134. J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Macaron §. vii. 48, 129, 213).—Though I 
suppose that none of us has heard maccheroni used 


in conversation in Italy in any other sense than 
that of a food—or, for the matter of that, maccaroni 
in England—I find in such an ordinary bock of 
reference as Graglia’s ‘ Pocket Dictionary,’ besides 
“maccheront, a sort of pastemeat,” ‘un macche- 
rone,a blockhead; also maccheronea, macaronicks,” 
As for pronunciation, an Englishman’s pronuncia- 
tion of maccheronit would be maccaroni or macca- 
rony. Macaronic verse certainly does not seem a 
happy expression, as the elements of maccaroni are 
harmoniously blended, and those of macaronic 
verse are not. It would be better typified bya 
Bologna sausage. KILuigrew, 


Yeoman’s Service (7 §. vii. 207).—This 
appears in Shakspeare’s play of ‘ Hamlet,’ V, ii, 
where the Prince of Denmark says :— 

I sat me down, 
Devis'd a new commission; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning; but, Sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service, 

Steevens, in a note on “ yeoman’s service,” 
says :— 

The meaning, I believe, is,—This yeomanly qualifica- 
tion was a most useful servant, or yeoman, to me. The 
ancient yeomen were famous for their military valour.” 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


This phrase, which “is now much in fashion,” 
was used by W. Shakspere in his play of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
V. ii: — 

Now it did me yeoman’s service. 
The meaning is sufficiently obvious, ‘“ Yeoman” 
was a title sometimes given to a soldier (hence 
“ Yeomen of the Guard”) or to a gentleman ser- 
vant (Johnson). MarsHatt. 


[Mr. Geo. F. Crowpy and Mr, E, write to 
the same effect. } 


Homen’s ‘Itiap,’ Lu. 557-8 vii. 129, 
196).—In connexion with Wordsworth’s censure on 
Pope’s rendering of this passage, the following ex- 
tract from Macaulay’s essay on ‘ Moore's Life of 
Lord Byron’ may be worth notice, since it seems 
to point to the same passage as rendered by 
Pope :— 

“In the sense in which we are now using the word 
correctness, we think that Sir Walter Scott, Mr, Words- 
worth, Mr. Coleridge are far more correct than those 
who are commonly extolled as the models of correctness 
—Pope, for example, and Addison. The single descrip- 
tion of a moonlight night in Pope's ‘ Lliad’ contains more 
inaccuracies than can be found in all the ‘ Excursion. 
Whether of the two, Wordsworth or Macaulay, 
wrote this censure first it would be interesting to 
know. 

3, Queen Square, W.C. 


Ioxesnam axo Corsmore (7" vi. 507; vii 


197).—A William de Cottesmora is found in 4 
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eatly record, which speaks of the feast of St. 
pestquam H. Rex Anglorum filius 
Matilde imperatricis,” received the homage of the 
Scots at York. Reference, Exchequer, Queen’s 
Remembrancer, Ancient Miscellanea, Jews’ Rolls, 
No. 556, 1, m. 2. M. D. Davis. 


No mistakes should be allowed to go unchal- 
Jenged in ‘N. & Q.,’ so permit me to correct Mr. 
Watrorv’s mention of Icklesham as being “ near 
Rye, in Kent.” Both Icklesham and the town of 
Rye are in Sussex. Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep vii. 


es He shoots higher far 
Who aims the moon than he who aims a star. 

The lines have a parallel in the dedication of George 
Herbert's ‘ Priest to the Temple’: “ That 1 may have a 
mark to aim at; which also I will set as high as I 
can, since he shoots higher that threatens the moon, 
than he that aims a star.” As the stars proper are 
further off than the moon, there is not so much mean- 
ing in the two lines as in Herbert's preface. And so, 
too, George Herbert also writes in his poem, ‘The 


Church Porch ’:— 
Who aimeth at the skie 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
‘The Temple,’ p. 12, ll, 9, 10, Lond., 1660, 
Ep, MARSHALL. 
[Replies to the same effect are acknowledged from 
Hermentavpe, C. C. B., J. A. J. Hovspsn, A, B., 82. 
and F, J. F.) 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Le Morte Darthur. By Syr Thomas Malory. The 
Original Edition of William Caxton, now Reprinted 
and Edited, with an Introduction and Glossary, by H. 
Ceskar Sommer, Ph.D., &c. Vol. I. Text. (Nutt.) 

To the Early English Text Society men have naturally 

looked for an authoritative reprint of Sir Thomas Malory’s 

‘Le Morte Darthur.’ Weary of waiting, Dr, Sommer 

has at length undertaken the task of reprinting the first 

edition of Caxton. We are glad that it has fallen into 
his competent hands. How much labour has been in- 
volved is made plain when it is stated that every word, 
in number over four hundred thousand, has been copied 
by himself from the one perfect copy that is accessible. 

So far the text only is issued, with a short prefatory 

introduction, The editorial portion, which will include 

a glossary, an essay by Mr. Andrew Lang upon the 

prose of Malory, and Dr. Sommer’s prolegomena, will 

follow in a second volume, It is as yet too early to speak 
of the labours of the editor. The book itself is welcome. 

With the exception of Wright's edition, which is in- 

cluded in the “Library of Old Authors,” and the Globe 

edition, the various issues of the work are all rare. 

Wright’s edition, meanwhile, is founded upon the latest 

of the black-letter editions (London, 1634), and the 

Globe edition is modernized and abridged. Wright 

plausibly defends the selection of an edition which, while 

it is not, as is the first, likely to be difficult—he calls it 

“repulsive "—to the modern reader, has, at least, with its 

“sprinkling of obsolete words not sufficiently numerous 

to embarrassing,” a “certain clothing of medizval 

character,” which is held to be “one of the charms of 
the book.” All this just amounts to the fact that 


Wright's edition, like other reprints, with the exception 
of Southey’s, was simply intended to be popular. Dr. 
Sommer’s edition is intended for the philologist and the 
scholar. For such the first edition alone has value, and 
the various readings of subsequent editions will be given 
in notes. Founded as it is upon the French, and giving 
as it does the later versions of the legends of the 
Round Table, Malory’s book is epoch making in prose, 
and deserves all the popularity it has enjoyed. Most of 
the popular notions concerning the Arthurian legends are 
derived from its delightful pages. The Laureate, it is 
known, has paraphrased Malory, and has not always 
reached the simple, magical pathos of his original. 
Neither in Berners’s Froissart nor in any early English 
prose work, nor for more than a century later, is there 
anything to approach the lamentation over the death of 
Lancelot, We shall watch eagerly for the completion of 
this undertaking. Meanwhile we are thankful for the 
beauty of the volume. Paper and type are admirable and 
luxurious. A facsimile of a page of the original edition is 
prefixed, and —-_ that can add to the pleasure of the 
reader is wanting. We are alike grateful to Mr. Nutt 
for enriching our shelves with a noble volume, and to an 
editor who has spared no pains, has twice sent over to 
America to verify the facsimiles in the Althorp copy, 
which were made up from the Osterley Park copy, now 
in New York, and, interpolating nothing and omitting 
nothing, has followed his original line by line, word by 
word, and, with a few exceptions, to be hereafter dis- 
cussed, letter by letter. 


The Twilight of the Gods, and other Tales. By Richard 
Garnett. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Dr. GARNETT is a learned man ; but scholars, like lesser 
folk, cannot always remain at high pressure. As a 
relaxation, as we should imagine, he has given us a 
volume of tales, every one of which is well worth 
reading. We must own that ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods,’ the one from which the volume takes its 
name, is to us the least pleasing in the collection. 
‘The Demon Pope’ is excellent. The quiet humour 
in it entertained us more than we can tell, It was, 
we suppose, part of his plan to keep all learned dis- 
cussions in the background. We cannot help wishing, 
however, he had told us why, in his opinion, Gerbert 
was reckoned a my There must have been some 
other reason beyond the fact that he could read Arabic. 
The last tale in the book, ‘ The Poison Maid,’ is one of the 
best, and contains within it a high moral, which we are 
afraid careless readers will not grasp. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen, Vol. XVIII. Esdaile— Finan. (Smitb, 
Elder & Co.) 

Tue latest volume of this noble work, which, with com- 

mendable punctuality, comes exact to its time, is notice- 

able for the series of admirable articles, with a few 
exceptions by the Rev. W. Hunt, upon Saxons bearing 
names such as Ethelred or Mthelred, Ethelbert, and the 
like. In the cases of saints (Etheldreda and others) the 
life falls into the no less competent hands of Canon 

Venables, This portion of the work is accomplished iu 

unsurpassable fashion. The most important biography 

of the editor, which is also the most important of the 
volume, is that of Fielding, which comes near the close. 

Mr, Stephen pays a tribute to the life oY Lawrence, 

which has not got the praise it merits. r. Stephen 

says of Fielding’s novels that “however wanting in 
delicacy,” they “show a study of moral sense as well as 

a masculine insight into lifeand character.” He regards 

him as beyond question the real founder of the English 

novel as a genuine picture of men and women, Mr. 

Stephen also writes a very appreciative account of Henry 
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Faweett, giving a striking account of his courage and 
resolution after bis blindness, and is responsible for good 
articles on William Falconer the poet, Farqubar the 
dramatist, and John Evelyn, The younger John Evelyn 
is in the bands of Mr. 8. L. Lee, whose long list of ex- 
cellent biographies includes, among others, Sir John 
Falstaff, Thomas Farnaby, Anthony Farmer, and Sir 
Henry, Sir Richard, and Sir Thomas Fanshawe. A sym- 

thetic account of Edward Fairfax, the translator of 

‘asso, is by Mr, A. H. Bullen. Mr. C. H, Firth sends a 
brilliant account of the great Lord Fairfax. Among the 
Evanses, the booksellers are dealt with by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder. F. W. Faber is dispassionately treated by Mr. 
Thompson Cooper, It is satisfactory to find the initials 
of John Tyndall, F.R.S., to the life of Faraday. Mr, 
Cosmo Monkhouse supplies the life of Etty, and Mr. 
Louis Fagan those of the Faithornes, Prof. Laughton’s 
familiar signature appears at the foot of many good lives, 
Other signatures that are sought are those of Mr. Thomas 
Bayne, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Robert Harrison, Mr. G, C. 
Boase, Mr. Russell Barker, Dr. Norman Moore, and Mr. 
Horace Round. So far from falling off, the ‘ Dictionary’ 
improves as it progresses, This is, indeed, but natural 
as the contributors become more familiar with their 
work. One or two special departments, notably the 
lives of naval officers, entrusted to Prof. Laughton, could 
not possibly be in better hands. 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers. — Francis 
Bacon, his Life and Philosophy. By John Nichol, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Glasgow. Part I1.—Bacon’s Philosophy, (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

In the opening pages Prof. Nichol makes short work of 

the populer view of the Baconian _, by, which ma 

be found in a condensed form in Lord Macaulay's bril- 

liant essay. As Bacon was a critic of old as well as a 
romoter of new methods of speculative research, Prof. 
ichol rightly devotes the first part of this volume to a 

concise but comprehensive survey of the work of Bacon’s 

predecessors. In the second part he grapples with the 

‘Instauratio Magna,’ and gives us a masterly summary 

of the Baconian philosophy. Those who are familiar 

with Bacon's works will om | understand the difficulty 
of Prof. Nichol's task, and will be the first to appreciate 
the able manner in which these difficulties have been 
surmounted, while to those who are unfamiliar with 

Bacon, but are desirous of obtaining an insight into his 

life and philosophy, we can cordially recommend these 

two small volumes. 


The Book of Sundials, Collected by Mra, Alfred Gatty. 

— by H. K. F. Gatty and Eleanor Lloyd. (Bell & 

ns.) 

Frew monuments of the past appeal more directly to a 
cultivated taste than the sundials, the descriptions and 
mottoes of which Mrs, Gatty long andassiduously collected, 
To English taste, which has been impugned by foreign 

ti in of its liking for didactic and 
elegiaca! forms of literature, the brief and pregnant lessons 
conveyed on sundials especi d th Ives, and 
a reference to the indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’ will show how dili- 
gently the mottoes have been preserved. Not seldom the 
dial itself is an object of interest and beauty. Over the 
church porch in Catterick, where Mrs, Gatty lived, was a 
curious dial, now unhappily destroyed, with what may be 
called a canting motto, “ Fugit hora, ora.” In the York- 
shire dales near at hand churches and halls and even cot- 
tages had dials. The mottoes to these Mrs. Gatty half 
a century ago began to collect, with the result that she 
published ultimately a volume, which has since been a 
delight to the antiquary and the cultivated reader. A 
second edition of this, with numerous and important 


additions, has now been issued under care in part at 


filial. Mrs, Gatty’s opening sentences indicated that ake 


treated her subject from the poetical and litera 

than the scientific standpoint In the new pr op 
the tical aspects are uppermost, An appendix by 
Mr. W. Richardson, now supplied, gives, however. scien. 
tific information on the constraction of dials. This fur- 
nishes the information necessary to the mechanical con- 
struction of sundials, and is illustrated by diagrams. It 
adds considerably to the practical value of a work the 
main interest of which remains, as heretofore, in the de- 
scriptive passages and in the catalogue of known dials 
and mottoes. In its enlarged and handsome shape, with 
its pleasant and appreciative record and its numerous de- 
signs, the book makes direct appeal to our readers, Those, 
indeed, who are so modest in taste or means as to have 
few books will do well to include this suggestive volume 
among the number. 


Recetvep The Advertiser's Guardian for 1889: 
Bourne's Handy Assurance Directory ; and A Manual of 
Sony Shorthand, by Hugh L. Callendar, B.A, (Oly & 

on). 


Barnet Exutsiriox.—An exhibition of objects of in- 
terest in connexion with Old Barnet is to be held at the 
Church House, Wood Street, Barnet, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday in Easter Week, between the hours 
of 2and10Pm. The honorary secretary is Mr. E, A. 
Maxwell, 50, High Street, Barnet, to whom objects of 
interest, such as old prints, paintings, signboards, coins 
signatures, and, in fact, illustrations of any kind of local 
interest may be sent. The Rev. D. W. tt, the 
Rectory, Barnet, desires personal help in a matter in 
which Barnet sets a good example. 


Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries, an illus- 


trated quarterly journal, is announced. It is to be issued 
by Messrs, J, & T. Spencer, of Leicester, 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Tue Rey. E. MansHatt writes that on p, 270 (‘ A Fool 
and a Physician '), by an oversight the lines from Mimner- 
mus were printed as prose, not verse, 

A Sexacenanran (“Fiat justitia ruat colum ”).—All 
that is known concerning this appears ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. i. 
94; ix. 433: 5th 8, i, 404; iv. 339; v. 111; vi. 458, 

Kiiurcrew (“Liewellin Family’’)—We regret our 
records enabling us to ascertain the addresses of corre- 
spondents do not extend back to the Third Series, If 
Ina sees this, she is invited to communicate with us. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we declino to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTICE, . 

FRIDAY, April 19, being GOOD FRIDAY, 
NOTES AND QUERIES will be published 
on THURSDAY NEXT, at 2 o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the 
Office not later than ro o’clock on WEDNES- 
DAY Morning. 


SOCIETY. 


EVENING be held at 22, Albemarle- 
6th, a! ‘clock when 


street, IL} the 
The Servival ‘of Totemism in Britain,’ 
SOMME. PSA 


Neen 37 and 39 (late 4 and 6), Timber Hill. 


A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Fs 4 Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Property carefull ——- Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest ita- 
Paternoster-row, E.O. 


Fay HISTORY.—The Advertiser (a linguist) 

desires EMPLOYMENT in as wel Genealogical and other 

information relating to the Foreign as well as Native Apossiry of 
lish ose of Gloucestershire, W 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 336, will be published on WEDNESDAY, April 17th. 
Contents, 

1, PUBLIC LIFE of the PRINCE of WALES. 

2. MOTLEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

3. The OLD AGE of GOETHE. 

4 WASTE. 

5. The HOUSE of PERCY. 

6 MR. NORRIS’S NOVELS. 

7. The CIVIL SERVICE. 

8& RALEIGH’S POETRY and LIFE. 

9. WICLIF and his WORKS. 

10, FRENCH and ENGLISH JACOBINISM. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 346, will be published on APRIL 15. 
Contents. 
1. SIDNEY, EARL of GODOLPHIN. 
& The LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of the AGE. 
3%. The DUC D’ENGHIEN. 


4. LORD COCKBURN’S CIRCUIT JOURNEYS. 


5. The RELIEF of the DESTITUTE. 

6.*The RECLUSE,’ by WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
7. The MIGRATIONS of PLANTS. 

8 BRYCE’S AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 

9. The CENTENARY of 1789. 


10. FRENCH PREACHERS in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
11. IMPERIAL DEFENCE, 


Illustrator of Raion, «7, 

W 20, London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS ESTABLISHED 1851. 

and New), BOOKBINDERS (in high-class IRKBE K BAN K. 
styles for the rivate Library, or in strong plain binding for Public Southam: ENTRUESE allo 
Tastitutions), PUBLISHERS (including r. Gould’s Works). HREE per CENT. INTER shlewed ox on DEP 

able on demand. TWO per CENT. 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 3e. 6d. post free. ACCOUNTS, calculat . on the nthly balances, when 


SOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE (published 
Monthly, over Forty Years). Specimen Number post free. 
Telegraphic address, ‘ Bookmen, London.” Code, Unicode. 
196, Strand, W.C. ; and 36, Piccadilly, W. 


MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Pad- 

« dington, London, W.—CATALOGUE 8 (52 pp.), now ready 
Heralds free to contains on America, Australis, 
&e.— Printed, Cruikshank, ttendard, and Miscel- 


ae GRAY, Genealogical and Topograp hical 
Bookseller and Publisher, 42, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 
ite the Alhambra). Catalogues free. — In preparation, Vol. I. 
Tombstone Library, a Collection of M 
Small Paper, 7s. 6d. ; Lasgo Paper, 128. 6d. Prospectus free. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 
TRE CASKET LETTERS and MARY, QUEEN 
of SCOTS. By T. F. HENDERSON 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


(THE INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.O.L. Issued Quarterly. Annual Sub- 
teription, One Guinea. The following Volumes are now ready :— 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND WILLS, proved in the Court of 
the yy % of Northampton, 1510 to 1652. Royal 8vo. cloth 


gilt, price 1 


CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS. Answers, Char! 
Vol. I. Royal 8yo. cloth gilt, 128, 


London: CHAS. J CLARK, Inn-fields, W.C. 


Letters of Cred’ 
ALMANAOCK, with fall parti 


not drawn below 100. sundertakes for its Customers, free 
the custody of D 


ritings, and other Securities and 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT: — 


BBAND & CO.’S 


BEEF 
BouLLLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating bev: made 


erage, 
by the simple addition of boil Sing water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 


Chemists and Grocers. 


Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


Caution ! 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-ST REET, MAYFAIR, W. 


ield themselves up to despa: 
oe and Vintment may ye used with safety under guidance of 
panying directions. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.— 


Home Epjoyments.—These can never be obtained till health 


dwells within the house, whatever the person's station or ciroum- 


ces may be. Holloway’s remedies, by their purifying and healing 


powers, secure bodily soundness in the most simple and natural way, 
by expelling all impurities, relieving all hurtful acoumulations, and 
inducing perfect regularit 
innocent and effective medicame 
themselves to fall into a chronic state of ill heait 
they seek succour from Holloway's regenerating a before the 


of action. Invalids should give these 
mts a fair trial before they perme 
h. Still more should 


sink under their sufferings. Hoth 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7S. Aran 13, 99, 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


EDITION 
THE STRUCTURE “AND DISTRIBUTION OF CORAL REEFS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F, B.S. F.G.S. 
With an Introduction by Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc. F.RS. F.G.S. 


NEW VOLUME | OF THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
price 15s. in cloth ; or in balf-morocco, 
XVILI. (ESDAILE—FINAN) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume XIX. will be published on June 26, 1889, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On April 26, crown 8vo. 58. 


Vol. XIII.—ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; and the AGAMEMNON of ZSOHYLUS, 
*," This Edition will be completed in Sixteen Monthly Volumes. 


COMPLETION of the POCKET EDITION of the LIFE and 
WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE, 


On April 26, with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 


Vol. VII.—The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
*,” This Edition is complete in Seven Volumes. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. | WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
IRISH ESSAYS and Others. Crown BROWNING. 
Bvo. 7s, 6d. ‘POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT 


Contents: — The Incompatibles— An Unregarded Irish | 
Gentes— 


BROWNING. Fourteenth Edition. 5 vols, With 
Grievance — Ecce Converttmur ad The Future of 
Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The French Play in London Portrait. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. ‘AURORA LEIGH, i rtrai 
LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and Edition. Crown th : 
GION. Crown 8vo. with a Preface, 7s. 8s. 6d. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition, A SELECTION trom the POBTRY of 


Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and and Vignette. 
English Liberalism—/forro Unum est necessarium—A Guide Thir iti 
to English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton Edition. 
—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. *,* New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 


ON: the STUDY of CELTIC LITERA- | SECOND SERIES. New and Cheaper Badition, 
v ‘own 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay porms by E ARRETT 

BROWNING, Fcap. 8vo. half-cloth, cat or uncut edges, 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: anEssay| 


B h i f the Bib) 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series 


* Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second 
ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9. 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 
Preface. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. in the EIGHTEENTH CEN 
Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28e. 


upon Ethical Theory as Modified b:; the Doctrine of 
PAS SAGES from the PROSE Demy hee. 7 


Whitin of MATTHEW . Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents 1. Literature. 3. Politics and Society. 3. Phi- | LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. Fourth 
losophy and Religion. Edition. Large crown 8vo. with 2 5 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a CATALOGUE of their pretntty ern 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo place, 8.W. 
Printed by he an, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.0.; and pubmed 


Ouraitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.0.—Saturday, April 13, 
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